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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS, 

Travels in Western India, embracing a Visit 

to the Sacred Mounts of the Jains, and the 

most celebrated Shrines of Hindu Faith be- 

tween Rajpootana and the Indus; with an’ 

Account of the Ancient City of Nehrwalla. | 

By the late Lieut.-Col. James Tod, author 

of “ Annals of Rajast’han.” Royal 4to. 

pp. 518. London, 1839. Allenand Co. | 
Tus work, which has been unavoidably de- 
layed till we read the melancholy words ‘the, 
late’ upon its title-page, and applied to its 
estimable author, is nevertheless quite, or very | 
nearly as complete as it was left by his hand. 
In 1829 and 1832 appeared his two splendid} 
and interesting volumes, the “ Annals of Ra- | 
jast’han—(see Lit. Gazettes of these years) —| 
volumes which opened our eyes to more of the | 
ancient history and early arts, commerce, and | 
relations of this important division of the! 
great peninsula than it had been previously | 
conceived to be possible to rescue from the! 
oblivion of ages. Ruins, records, inscriptions, | 
traditions, coins, were all brought forward, in- | 
vestigated, and discussed ; and the new lights 
which these threw, not only upon Hindu affairs, | 
but upon the connexion of the countries with! 
Greek, Roman, Arabian, and Scythian inva- 
sions and intercourse, were of a nature to create 
a very lively sensation, and originate those in- 
quiries which have since added so much to our 
historical snd geographical information.* As 


| best interests of the English Empire. In this 


memoir we find the following summary of 
universal interest, as exposing the first steps 
towards, and the foundations of, subsequent 
inquiries into the antiquities of the land : — 

** Before the successful researches of Col. Tod, 
no dogma was more generally acknowledged, 
than that the Hindus had no native history ; 
though it was naturally and pointedly asked, ‘ If 
the Hindus have no history, where did the Ma- 
homedans discover the facts which are recorded 
by Abulfazil ?’ The course pursued by Colonel 
Tod, in exploring the historical works of the 





Schlegel, M. Csoma de Koros, and Mr. James 
Prinsep. Nor were his archeological investi. 
gations exclusively limited to purely Hindu 
antiquities. His discoveries of Bactrian and 
Indo-Grecian coins, of which he accumulated 
a considerable number,* and his learned and 
accurate illustrations of them, initiated the 
study of a branch of numismatic science which 
has since produced important results. The 
biography of Colonel Tod is now taken up in 
the work which is in the hands of the reader, 
wherein he relates the cause of his quitting 
India; the reason why, notwithstanding the 


Rajpoots, is described in the Introduction to | reduced state of his health, instead of proceed- 
the first volume of his ‘ Annals of Rajast’han.’| ing directly to the nearest sea-port, he com- 
He appears to have had unrestricted access not | menced a circuitous journey of discovery (the 
only to the dtchives of the princes, but to the | motives to which are highly characteristic of his 
immense libraries of the Jain sect (of which |inextinguishable zeal in the cause of science), 
his guru, or preceptor, was a learned member), | the scenes and objects he met with, and the 
which appear to have escaped the scrutiny of incidents which attended this journey. It will 
the Mahomedans, from whence he was per- | be sufficient to say, that he bade farewell to the 
mitted to bring away MSS. of considerable | capital of Méwar on the Ist June, 1822, arrived 
value: these are deposited in the library of the | at Bombay on the 14th January, 1823, and in 
Royal Asiatic Society. The rana of Méwar the following month embarked for England. 
allowed him to borrow from his archives those| A long interval of uninterrupted tranquillity 
sacred volumes, the § Puranas,’ from whence | and repose should have been allowed to repair . 
he deduced the genealogy of the Rajpoot tribes. | the wear which body and mind had undergone 
Raja Maun, of Marwar, a man of literary taste, | during so many years of excitement in an en- 
and remarkably well read, had copies made for | feebling climate; but his generous purpose was 
him of the principal histories of his family, | incomplete until he had imparted to the world 
which are likewise deposited in the Society’s | the knowledge he had gained, and until he had 
library. The ‘ Book of the Johyas,’ a race of | made ‘ his Rajpoots,’ as he affectionately termed 


a sequel to the ‘* Annals,”’ the present publica- 
tion takes its place among the most valuable 
contributions, to our knowledge of India; and} 
fully confirms the claim of its writer to be 
ranked among the highest and most original 
authorities who have devoted their time, 
talents, and learning, to the elucidation of the 
many important subjects involved in Oriental 
researches. Truly does Col. Tod speak of his 
labours when he says, in a fragment of MS. 
left by him, ** Heart and soul did I labour for 
the one, and with the same idolatrous affection 
for the subject have I given up every pursuit, 
every thought, to this, in the hope of making 
the Rajpoots known by their works. The scene 
18 removed ; but I linger awhile in theskirts of 
Rajpootana, to lead my reader into the hardly 
less interesting region of Saurashtra, and to the 
mounts, as sacred to the monotheistic Jain as 
were Gerazim or Sinai to the Israelite.” 

A memoir of the author, describing the 
noble services he performed in Rajast’han, and 
in contributing to the overthrow of the Pin- 
darries, those cruel devastators of the fairest 
regions of Western India, is prefixed to these 
* Travels.”+ The first twenty-two years of 
the present century he spent in that service, 
eighteen of them among the fine race of Raj- 
poots, and five in the discharge of the highest 
functions of government ; and, during the whole 
of that period, endeared himself to the natives 
of all classes, whilst he effectually promoted the 

* Especially by Mr. James Prinsep, for whose dis- 
covery of the name of Antiochus the Greek in Girnar 
pent trae» and other antiquarian proceedings of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, see Lit. Gazettes of the present 
year: the publications of Schlegel and C. de Koros may 
be advantageously consulted. i 


t At page |. there is apparent! 
t . s y a mistake in the date. 
It is stated that he retired from the service in June 1825, 


Jits, occupying one of the districts of Bikanér| them, known to the people of Europe. Instead 


of catefully nursing his health, he applied him. 


self eagerly to the arrangement of the immense 


(amongst whom some traditions of reemeed 
the Great are preserved), was sent him by the 
| mass of materials he had accumulated + for his 


prime minister of Jessulmér. Amongst other | 

valuable historical works obtained by him in| meditated work, which demanded incessant toil 
the country, may be mentioned the poems of|and study. The consequence of thus over- 
Chund, the Rajpoot Homer (or rather Ossian), | taxing his physical powers was, that, in 1825, 


of which Colonel Tod possessed the most com-| his labours were interrupted by an attack of the 





and yet his lieut.-colonelcy is of June 1826, a year later- 


plete copy extant, and which are esteemed au- | same character as that which, ten years later, 


thentic history ; and various Charitras, parti- 
cularly the ‘ Komarpal Charitra,’ or history of 
Anhulwara, from whence he has incorporated 
copious extracts into this work. No subsidiary 
aids were neglected ; he was indefatigable in 
his search for inscriptions, grants, coins, and 
other similar records, which are the most irre- 
fragable of historical documents. In the course 
of these researches, he discovered (on his home- 


ward journey), at Puttun Somnath, on the} 





terminated his valuable life.” 
We now address ourselves to the Travels, 
of which the author says: — 

* First, I determined to cross the alpine 
Aravulli, in my route to the Olympus of India, 
the celebrated Aboo, in one of the lines of 
its greatest breadth, either through the inde- 
pendent Bhil communities of Ogunah Panurwa, 
or by the more intricate region, the source of 
the Bunas river, said to be the highest point of 


coast of Saurashtra, an inscription, in the De-| this grand mountainous range. Secondly, to 
vanagari character, which not only fixed the | descend its northern declivity to Marwar, and, 


era of the Balhara kings of Nehrwalla, but dis- | 


closed a peculiar era, the Balabhi Samvat. His 
skill in deciphering dates concealed, or rather 
secured from sophistication, in the crypto- 
graphic form, was of great advantage at a 
time when the art was by no means extensively 
known, even among the pundits of India. 
‘ Many inscriptions,’ he observes, ‘ have been 
passed by me as useless, from their not.contain- 
ing the date in numerals ; nor was it until the 
last years of my researches that my yati (pre- 
ceptor), through the medium of the primate, 
and some more learned of his sect (the Jain), 
solved this difficulty, as well as the enig- 
matical character of several of these inscrip- 
tions.” Colonel Tod was the first to make 
known in Europe this peculiar system, which 
has since been fully developed by M. von 





skirting this magnificent hem of the desert, 
penetrate by Sirohi to Aboo. Various reasons 
combined to recommend the latter course, in 
preference to an object of no small interest, 
that of visiting those aboriginal communities, 
which have long been isolated, geographically 
and politically, from all other societies. So far 
back as 1808, one of my parties had traversed 
these tracts, and brought me accounts of their 
primitive and independent condition, which 


* «© These he bequeathed by will to the Royal Asiatic 
Society.” 

+ ** His collection of MSS,, coins, and antiquities, the 
most valuable of which were presented to the India 
House or the Royal Asiatic Society, were subjected to 
heavy duties and charges in this country; and there is 
amongst his papers a list of these articles, with the 
charges upon them paid by him, amounting to 72, 
headed, in his hand-writing, ‘ Encouragement to Oriental 


o” 


literature. 
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made me eager to visit them. It was in this 
impervious region that the arrow from a quiver 
of a deceased son of the forest, given by his 
widow, served my messenger as a passport 
through its otherwise inaccessible valleys. In 
exchange, however, I was to see the defiles 
where the Ranas circumvented and destroyed 
their Mogul oppressors; the sources of the 
Bunas; and at the pass of Sadri, near that by 
which I intended to debouch into the plains, 
the celebrated Jain temple of Rainpoor. At the 
same time I despatched a party, on whose in- 
telligence and sagacity I could rely, to traverse 
the other route, and meet me at Aboo. These 
objects, which had found a daily place in my 
meditations for many years, were at length 
within my grasp. Well do I recollect when, 
for the first time, in 1806, Aboo had a niche in 
my map. I was then in search of the source of 
the Bunas river, which we had more than once 
crossed in our route to Sindia’s camp in that 
year ; when, to my inquiries as to its fountains, 
I was told, ‘ They were far away amongst the 
hills towards Aboo.’ ‘ And where was Aboo ?’ 
* Thirty coss westward from Oodiper, towards 
Sinde.”’ Down went Aboo with the Bunas on 
my map; and this first step made, I gradually 
attained its source, the summit of Aboo, and, 
within a few hours’ sail, the Indus itself. Be- 
tween these points, the first and the last of my 
present journey, I had chalked out many in- 
termediate objects of the deepest interest. After 
the passage of the Aravulli, and the explora. 
tion of Aboo, my intention was to discover 
what remained of the ancient Nehrvalla, the 
Tyre of western India; thence to trace the 
site of Balabhi, for the purpose of verifying 
the traditions of the Rana’s family. As this 
would lead me by the Gulf of Cambay to the 
shores of the Saurashtra peninsula, I resolved 
to effect, if possible, a visit to the sacred 
mounts of the Jains, the cradle and still the 
stronghold of their faith, viz. Palit’hana and 
Girnar ; and to conclude my pilgrimage in the 
Syria of India by a visit to the shrine of its 
Baal and that of Krishna, at Dwarica, the 
land’s end (juggut coont) of the Hindus. 
Thence, by the Pirates’ Isle, Bét, cross the 
Gulf of Cutch, make an excursion to Bhooj, 
the capital of the Jharéjas, return to the grand 
mart, Mandavie, sailon to the eastern arm of 
the Indus, and visit the last shrines of Hin. 
duism at its embouchure with the ocean, All 
this I accomplished, save the last object, which 
seventeen hours of fair wind would have ef- 
fected; but for ample reasons, which will 
appear in the sequel, I was obliged to stretch 
my sail across the ocean to Bombay, instead of 
coasting to the terminating scene of Alexan- 
) der’s exploits in India. With this previous 
exposition, I shall now request my reader to 
strike his tent, and begin his march with me 
from Qodipoor.” 
In his progress he states of the Bhils : — 

“The tract called Khuruk, of which Jowas 
}| is the capital, touches Dongerpoor and Saloom- 
| bra, whose chiefs are at constant enmity with 
| their inhabitants. Environed by lofty hills, 
|| Covered with deep forests, chiefly of bamboo and 

dhak (hutea frondosa), successful invasion is 
|| impracticable with numbers, and a few would 
he cut off, unless they took them by surprise. 
Death is the lot of any who dare to cut a tree 
}) in the paths of outlet. Fire-arms are only used 
|| by the chiefs and head-men ; the national wea- 
}}pon being the pe xy or bamboo bow, having 
| the bowstring (chulla) from a thin slip of its 
jetastic bark. Each quiver contains sixty barbed 
arrows, a yard long. Although they claim 
lescent from every race of Rajpoot, and prefix 
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the tribe, as Chohan-Bhil, Gehlote-Bhil, Pra- 
mar-Bhil, &c. &c., their origin is best evinced 
in the gods they worship and their prejudices 
as to food. ‘They will eat of nothing white in 
colour, as a white sheep or goat; and their 
grand adjuration is, ‘By the white ram!’ 
These prejudices, however, belong only to those 
who affect to call themselves Oojla, or pure 
Bhils ; and, if we may judge by the freedom 
from prejudice of the greater number, few are 
entitled to the distinction of ‘pure.’ In fact, 
we may assert that they are still demi-savage, 
as they are assuredly an aboriginal race, whe- 
ther we regard their superstitions, their habits, 
or their language ; for although the latter con- 
tains much of Sanscrit derivation, their vocables 
are distinct. I advance this, however, more 
from the report of their neighbours than from 
personal investigation—a Bhil vocabulary re- 
maining amongst my desiderata. Had I ex- 
plored the haunts described above, I should cer- 
tainly have made some acquisitions of this kind, 
as well as gained a more extended knowledge 
of their habits, amongst the Lares and Penates, 
the ‘white ram,’ and aswa-mukhi, or horse’s 
head (the grand symbols of adoration), at their 
own firesides. This study will amply repay 
those who are desirous to read the book of 
nature under every aspect; and the inquirer 
will be surprised and gratified to prove the 
truth of the old axiom, ‘ extremes meet.’ Here, 
in the abodes of savage, uneducated nature, he 
would form an acquaintance with the virtues of 
truth, hospitality, and that proud distinction, 
gradually disappearing from the European codes, 
which provides a sanctuary for the refugee. If 
a Bhil pledges protection, he will sacrifice his 
life to redeem his word; if the traveller 
through his passes pay the customary toll, his 
property and person are secure ; and any insult 
or injury by another will be avenged. The 
password, Maula-ca-sirna, or the Sanctuary of 
Maula, or whatever other name the protector 
may bear, would be a safeguard from one end 
of the community to the other; and if his pro- 
tector did not furnish him with a guide, an 
arrow from his quiver would answer the pur- 
pose, and be equally recognised with the am. 
bassador’s signet of any court in Christendom. 
Nor would he, like the mountain Afghan, per- 
form the rites of hospitality while under the 
eye of the Penates, yet hesitate not to plunder 
its object so soon as he had passed a decent dis- 
tance from his roof. The historian of America 
observes, that ‘nations which depend upon 
hunting are in a great measure strangers to the 
idea of property ; and with the natives of those 
regions, the forest or hunting grounds were the 
property of the tribe.” The Bhil is a step in 
advance in the scale of civilisation, their hunt- 
ing grounds being separated into individual por- 
tions, as the following anecdote, which I noted 
down many years ago, will attest. The Bhils 
of the most desolate and unfrequented wilds of 
Méwar and the Nerbudda to this day lead a life 
little short of that of nature, and with the ex- 
ception of a few articles of luxury, resulting 
from the discovery of fire, as roasted vermin 
and distilled waters, are not more civilised than 
the Esquimaux on the verge of the Polar Basin, 
to whom a piece of putrid blubber is not less a 
delicacy than a roasted guana or jackal to the 
Bhil. These are delicacies to the Vanaputra 
table, supplied by the spontaneous and abundant 
fruits of the forest, such as nourished the fore- 
fathers of the heroes of Marathon and Ther- 
mopyle ; but our Bhil has a more varied and 
palatable repast than their acorn dinner, viz. 
the ebony, tamarind, mango, and many other 
fruits, besides the seeds of various wild grapes, 





and esculent roots: though he is not always 
permitted to apply these to his own use, free 
from the claims of other dwellers in the forest, 
the bear and the monkey. But now to our 
anecdote. ‘Go,’ says the father Bhil to the 
suitor for his daughter’s hand, ‘ I resign yonder 
mountains as her daeja (dower), nor shall I 
henceforth within its bounds entrap hare or 
fox, pluck its fruits or roots, or its branches or 
leaves for fuel. All are yours.’ The bear does 
not, however, so readily relinquish his share, 
but will fight for the possession of his darling 
mhowa-tree. A young Bhil had fallen asleep 
beside his basket, filled with its fruit, either in. 
tended for the family dessert, or to be converted 
into aruc (‘essence’—the whisky of the East), 
when a bear, in his rounds, roused him, some. 
what rudely, from his slumbers, and prepared 
apparently to make his repast on the Bhil, who 
escaped much lacerated from his embrace. Such 
an infraction of sylvan polity was not to be 
borne by the father Bhil, who sallied forth with 
bow and arrow to avenge the insult. He found 
the bear feasting on the scene of aggression, 
slew him, and carried his skin to a neighbour- 
ing chief, to whom his fealty was due; and on 
telling the story, thus concluded his harangue: 
‘There is the hide of the offender; it is hard 
that brothers of the forest cannot live on 
terms of friendship :—but he began the war,’ 
‘Tf, as observed by the celebrated Goguet 
(vol. i. p. 78), ‘ there has always been a great 
conformity between the ordinary food of men 
and their sacrifices, who have always offered 
to the gods a part of those things which were 
the chief support of their own lives, as in the 
first ages, herbs, fruits, and plants, and at 
length animals, when they became their or- 
dinary food ;’ the legitimate inference would 
be, that human sacrifices and cannibalism were 
co-existent; but although we have on record 
that the Hindu, as well as the ancient Briton, 
offered human sacrifices to the Destroyer, we 
have no authority for the belief that the vo- 
taries either of the Celtic Belenus or Hindu 
Bal participated in such food to their gods. It 
is true that we might cite the brutalised Aghori 
as a proof of still existing cannibalism; but he 
would only prove the exception to the rule. 
Yet, though this proof of the last stage of 
human degradation be wanting,—the very 
lowest dweller in these forests, — we may not 
resist the suspicion that the stomach which 
does not revolt at making its repast on an 
offal-feeding jackal, hideous guana, or half- 
putrid kine, would not find the transition toa 
human limb very objectionable * * * 

“Our aborigines of India, the Bhil, Koli, 
and Goand, had, doubtless, found the art of 
cooking their food at a very early period, having 
a natural tinder-box and flint in every bamboo 
grove, and having only to watch, during a high 
wind, the emission of flame from the friction of 
these natives of the hills, to obtain a supply 
more than sufficient of the devouring element : 
their sylvan retreats being often burnt over 
their heads. I have witnessed the magnificent 
spectacle of a forest of bamboo blazing, crackling, 
and exploding, said to be self-ignited ; and 
although any hard wood will yield fire by 
friction, the siliceous coating of the bamboo 
makes it by far the most ready instrument ol 
Agni, whom the universal Hindu nation, the 
learned Brahmin, the warlike Rajpoot, as well as 
the half-savageVanaputra, worship as a divinity. 
A thorough study of the uncivilised tribes of 
India, the Bhil, Koli, Goand, Meena, Mair, 
would disclose important links in the physical 
history of man; even in those enumerated, 
the most powerful distinctions, as well in form 
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and lineament, as im habits and superstitious | the neighbours, who, according to their ability 


rites, the result of example or locality, would | and inclination, present gifts to the parents of 
be observed; and though all alike bear the| the new-comer. 


impress of originality, yet their respective cha- 
yacteristics are so dissimilar, that we should 
reject the idea of their common descent from 
one great family. There is not a greater 
difference between the squat, flat-nosed, Tar- 
tarian-visaged Esquimaux, and the ancient 
noble Mohican savage, than between the Bhil 
of Méwar and the Khole of Sirgoojur ; nor are 
the habits of the dweller on the verge of the 
Polar sea more distinct from those of the mi- 
gratory races of the Missouri, than are those 
of our forest indigenes from the more loco. 
motive Rajpoot. If man had sprung, like a 
fungus, from the earth, it might be said these 
were the uncultivated mushrooms of India, 
fixed, as the rocks and trees of their mountain 
wilds, to the spot that gave them birth. The 
entire want of the organ of locomotion, and as 
unconquerable indolence of character, which 
seems to possess no portion of that hardiness 
which can brave the dangers of migration, 
forbid all idea of their foreign origin, and 
would rather incline us to the Monboddo 
theory, that they are an improvement of the 
tribe with tails, I do not reckon that their 
raids from their jungle abodes, in search of 
plunder, supply any argument against the in- 
nate principle of locality. The Bhil returns to 
itas truly as does the needle to the north; nor 
could the idea enter his mind of seeking other 
regions for a domicile. Their very names im- 
ply this principle :—Vanaputra, ‘ child of the 
forest; Mairote, * born of the mountain,’ 
Goind, apparently a compound of Gopa and 
Indra, ‘ lord of the cave ;’ Pal-Indra, * lord of 
the pass.’ In like manner, Kol, signifying 
‘mountaineer,’ from Ko, ‘ a mountain,’ which, 
though less commonly used than the Sanscrit 
word Gir, is beyond a doubt a primitive root 
with the Indo-~Scythic nation. The Bhils, 
having no order of priesthood, have recourse 
to the Guru of the Bullaes, one of the most 
debased of the Sudra classes. On the occasion 
of any nuptial ceremony, this Guru decks him- 
self in the sacerdotal thread of the Brahmin, 
whose appellation he assumes with the badge, 
though he partakes both of the food which is 
dressed and of the cup which flows freely. A 
scene of riot follows every such rite, and a 
general fray is the never-failing finale. What- 
ever daeja, or dower, is given with the bride, 
the bridegroom invariably presents the father 
with a buffalo, twelve rupees, and two bottles 
of liquor, to defray the marriage-feast. Ona 
birth, the same self-created Brahmin names 
the child, generally after the genius presiding 
over the day of its birth; Boodh, if born on 
Wednesday, from Boodh-war, or the day of 
Mercury ; or Boodhia if a female. On this 
event, as well as on deaths, there is another 
very important character called in to take part 
in the ceremony, the Camra, or minstrel, of 
whom there is one in every large village. His 
garb is that of the Jogi ascetic, and as it is 
necessary he should be initiated in the mystical 
doctrines of the sectarian Kabri, he is indif- 
ferently named Kamra Jogi, or Kabri Punti. 
On births, accompanied by his wife, he takes 
his position with his guitar before the door, 
first placing a small figure of a horse beside the 
threshold. He then commences a hymn, pro- 
pitiating Seetla Mata, the protectress of infants, 
who is much dreaded by all the wild tribes, his 
— blending her voice with his, and beating 

le with the cymbals. A large dhol, or 


alarum-drum, is kept in every village, which 
4 peculiar beat announces such an event to 


by 





On deaths, a monotonous 
beating summons the neighbours, each of whom 
brings in hishand a seer of grain. Close by the 
door of the deceased the minstrel takes his 
post, the image of the horse and an earthen 
jar of water being placed beside him. Each 
relation and visitor, on approaching, takes some 
of the water in the palm of his hand, which he 
sprinkles over the image, invoking the name 
of the deceased, and presenting the measure of 
grain to the minstrel. Why such reverence is 
shewn to the emblem of the horse, I have been 
unable to learn—unless it be as the symbol of 
the sun, adored by all classes—but nothing is 
undertaken without it.” 

This curious account of the Bhils is fol- 
lowed by another of the Saireas, but we can 
only refer to it, and to further particulars 
concerning various Rajpoot tribes, including 
Deoras, among whom our countryman rested 
awhile. Passing from them he writes : — 

** At length we reached the skirt of the gi- 
gantic Aboo, and encamped on the fringe of his 
garment. To exist for twenty-four hours in 
such a position, contemplating the steeps we 
were to climb, required an exercise of patience. 
The day was passed in preparation for scaling 
the Hindu Olympus, an enterprise not to be 
attempted without invoking the aid of Boodh, 
or Wisdom. The Rao sent forty sturdy moun- 
taineers to transport me with my party to 
the summit. They were furnished with two 
vehicles, called Indra-vahana, or celestial cars, 
consisting of a couple of long bamboo poles, 
from the centre of which was suspended a small 
seat, about a foot square, by help of which 
alone the indolent or infirm pilgrim could 
attain the‘ Mount of Wisdom.’ Not being in 
robust health, I was far from sorry to see such 
aid at hand; the other was appropriated to my 
Guru, who was determined to accompany me 
on my pilgrimage to all the shrines of his faith. 
Thus the day passed in conversing with the 
children of Arbudha, or gazing on the gigantic 
object, till the shades of night threw a mys- 
terious darkness around it. The jackal had set 


}up his howl, and the fox his shrill bark, de. 


noting their time for preying on the defenceless 
dwellers in the forest; and with such music, 
almost unheeded from its frequency, I took 
to my pallet, to prepare for an alert on the 
morrow.” 

The ascent o’ermastered, with a striking 
and magnificent picture, the narrative con- 
tinues : — 

* The sun had reached his meridian career 
when we attained the summit of the Guru 
Sikra, the loftiest of the peaks of Aboo, where 
European foot had never trod. Although 
presenting, externally, scarcely any sensible 
elevation above the crest of the mountain, 
as we approached through the plains of Mar- 
war, it towered full 700 feet above the level of 
its plateau ; still my sluggish barometer only 
indicated 15° of elevation, being 27° 10’, while 
the thermometer, exposed to the sun in the 
dog-days of India, and within the tropic, fell to 
72°, and proved the better guide. A strong 
chilling wind blew from the south, to avoid 
whose influence, the cautious mountaineers, 
coiling themselves in their black comlis (blan- 
kets), lay prostrate on the ground, sheltered 
behind a projecting rock. The picture was 
equally grand and novel: masses of cloud 
floated under our feet, through which the sun 
occasionally darted a ray, as if to prevent our 
being dazzled with too much glory. A small 
circular platform, having a low parapet wall on 





the outer side, crowned the giddy height. On 
one side was a cavern, about twenty feet square, 
within which is a block of granite, bearing the 
impress of the feet of Data Briga (an incarna. 
jtion of Vishnu), the grand object of the pil- 
grim’s attainment ; and in another corner are 
the pudda-ca (or footsteps) of Rama Nanda, 
the great apostle of the Seeta asceties, In this 
gloomy abode dwells a disciple of the order, 
who rings a bell on the approach of a stranger, 
continuing the uproar till an offering induces 
silence. The staffs of pilgrims were heaped, in 
piles, around the footsteps of the saint, as 
memorials of their successful intrepidity. 
Caves innumerable were seen in various parts 
of the mountain, indicative of a Troglodyte 
population in former ages; and there were 
many curious orbicular holes, which could only 
be compared to the effect of cannon-shot. [ 
patiently awaited the termination of the 
struggle between the powers of light and 
darkness, in conversation with the recluse. He 
told me, that during the bursit, or rainy 
season, when the atmosphere is cleared of all 
impurities, the .citadel of. Jodpoor, and the 
desert plain, as far as Balotra on the Loony, 
were visible. It was some time before I could 
test this assertion, though, during occasional 
outbreaks of the sun, we discerned the rich 
valley termed Bheetril, extending to Sarohi ; 
and, nearly twenty miles to the east, the far- 
famed shrine of Ambé-Bhavani, amongst the 
cloud-capped peaks of the Aravulli. At length, 
however, Surya burst forth in all his majesty, 
and, chasing away the sable masses, the eye 
swept over the desert, until vision was lost in 
the blending of the dark blue vault with the 
dusky, arid soil. All that was required to form 
the sublime was at hand; and silence con. 
firmed the charm.. If the eye, diverted from 
the vast abyss beneath, turned but half a circle 
to the right, it rested on the remains of the 
castle of the Pramars, whose dusky walls re- 
fused to reflect the sunbeams; while the 
slender palmyra, as if in mockery of their 
decay, fluttered its ensign-like leaves amidst the 
ruined courts of a race who once deemed their 
sway eternal. Ai little further to the right 
rose the clustering domes of Dailwarra, backed 
by noble woods, and buttressed on all sides by 
fantastic pinnacles, shooting, like needles, from 
the crest of the plateau, on whose surface were 
seen meandering several rills, pursuing their 
devious course over the precipitous faces of the 
mountain. All was contrast—the blue sky and 
sandy plain, the marble fanes and humble wig- 
wam, the sage | woods and rugged rocks. In 
spite of the cold blast, it required an effort to 
withdraw from the state of contemplative indo~ 
lence which overcomes one amidst such scenes, 
where, as if brought into the immediate pre- 
sence of the Creator of such grandeur, the 
mind feels oppressed with its own insigni- 
ficance. . ° . 

“TI had often,” he adds, “witnessed, and 
more frequently read of, the revolting practices 
of numbers of the countless inhabitants of 
India, the slaves of a knavish hierarchy ; but 
it was reserved for me this day to discover the 
extent to which the debasement of man could 
be carried without the intervention of priest- 
craft, and which, happily, was too far below 
the attributes of human nature to be erected 
into a system. I allude to the Aghori, who 
finds a place in the interminable nomenclature 
of Hindu sectarian classification. I may style 
this outcast of human nature the jackal of his 
species ; but even this midnight reveller amidst 
graves and impurities, is cleanly in his jabits, 





compared with the Aghori. The brute would 
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turn away from putrefaction, and refuse to 
prey on the dead of his own kind; not so the 
Aghori, by whom a dead man or a dead dog is 
viewed with equal indifference, or rather appe- 
tite, and, disgusting as is the relation, he does 
not hesitate to feed on the excretions of nature. 
I had heard that such wretches did exist, not 
only in the sacred Aboo, but amidst the impene- 
trable recesses of the other mounts dedicated to 
the Jain faith, in the peninsula of the Sauras. 
The illustrious d’Anville speaks of them as 
‘une espece de monstre,’ whose existence he 
doubted, though quoting from his veracious 
countryman, Thévenot. He says: * Thévenot 
dit avoir vu dans les habitans de ce lieu, un 
caractére de hardiesse et d’insolence tout ex- 
traordinaire, en sorte qu’on soit obligé d’étre 
armé en passant chez eux; apprenant, en 
méme temps, qu’ils étoient peu auparavant de 
ceux qu’on appeloit Merdi-coura, on mangeurs 
@hommes. Ce qui prouve que le fait n’est pas 
avancé légerement par notre voyageur, c’est 
que le terme de Merdi-coura, qu’il ne parait 
pas avoir connu autrement que par cette 
rencontre, se retrouve dans la haute antiquité.’ 
It is a curious fact, as d’Anville adds, that this 
‘espéece de béte,’ this Merdi-cour, or properly 
Merdi-khor, should have been noticed by Pliny, 
Aristotle, and Ctesias, under nearly the same 
name, Marti-chora, giving its synonym in their 
own language, ’Avéewxrepdyos : for Merdi-khor 
is a Persian compound from merd, ‘ man,’ and 
khoordun, ‘ to eat.” Three facts are deducible 
from this etymology of the Greek writers: 
first, that this brutalised sect is of ancient 
date; secondly, that the Persians must have 
had an intimate intercourse with these regions 
in early times ; and thirdly, that the Western 
historians must have had more recourse to 
Persian historians than we at present are 
aware of. I passed the gopha, or cave, of 
the most celebrated of these monsters of the 
present age, who was long the object of terror 
and loathing to Aboo and its neighbourhood. 
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their respective tenets too stable to fear the 
contact of other creeds; and even the Jain 
Unitarian, while he professes devotion to ‘ the 
Spirit’ alone, does not refuse the homage of a 
reverence to the symbol of *‘ Wisdom,’ to the 
beneficent Anapoorna, or Ceres, or the universal 
‘ Destroyer.” Sects and creeds have no mar- 
tyrs; no relics of saints are required to keep 
their respective votaries fixed to the principles 
in which they were born; and the ignorant, 
the superstitious, the timid, or the humane, 
may supply food even to the basest of his 
species, the horrid Aghori. In this tremendous 
pantheon, no one is called to account for actions 
not affecting society.” 

Of the ancestors of the present Rao, we are 
told of one Soortan, ‘ who, far excelling our 
Canute in arrogance, ‘ shot his arrows at the 
sun, for daring to incommode him.’ ” 

We are sorry that we must turn aside from 
the descriptions of the prodigious Jain temples 
with which Col. Tod soon atter fell in on his 
route; but the details are too long for our limited 
page. The ruins of the capital, Nehrwaleh or 
Anhulwarra,* seem to surpass the powers of 
language ; but the temples of Vrishhabdeva, 
Parswanath, the city of Chandravati, and 
other remains, are also extremely rich in 
architecture and sculpture, which in Col. Tod’s 
opinion, connects their styles with the Sara- 
cenic and pointed Gothic, which was after- 
wards brought hence to Africa and Europe. 

* Anhulwarra was the Tyre of India, though 
not a sea-port ; her port being that of Cambay ; 
neither is it improbable that ancient Tyre did 
contribute to the varied commerce of this city, 
through which ramified the produce of Africa 
and Arabia from the remotest times ; nor that 
the mariners of Hiram, the ally and carrier of 
|Solomon, may have found their way to the 
|land of the Sauras—the Syria of India.” 

/ Our author proceeds to exhume the history 
of this great kingdom from the “ Koméar-pél 
Charitra,’”’ a work which sketches the dynasties 





His name was Futteh Poori, who, after having 
‘embowelled,’ to an advanced age, whatever 
came in his way, took the extraordinary reso- 
lution of immuring himself in his cell. The 
commands of maniacs generally meet with 
ready obedience ; and, as he was regarded by 
many in this light, his desire was implicitly 
fulfilled. ‘The mouth of the cave was built up, 
and will remain so until some mummy-hunting 
Frank shall re-open it, or till phrenology form 
a part of the modern education of a Hindu; 
when, doubtless, the organ of destruction on 
the cranium of Futteh Poori will exhibit a 
high state of developement. I was informed 
that there was still a considerable number of 
these wretches inhabiting the caverns of the 
mountain, from which they seldom emerged to 
open day, but prowled about in search of fruits, 
or whatever food the Rahtis conveyed to the 
paths they frequented. One of the Deora 
chiefs told me that, a very short time since, 
when conveying the body of his brother to be 
burnt, one of these monsters crossed the path 
of the funeral procession, and begged to have 
the corpse, saying that it ‘ would make excel- 
lent chatni,’ or condiment. He added, that| 
they were not actually accused of killing people. 
It was strange to meet with the cave of a can- 
nibal, if not within the precincts, in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the shrines of Jainism, whose | 
first tenet is, ‘Thou shalt not kill,’ — not man | 
alone, but the smallest sentient being: pre- 
senting another anomaly in the history of 
Hindu superstition, which recognises the gross- 
est incongruities. The orthodox, whether fol- 
lowers of Siva or Vishnu, seem to consider 


that ruled over it, and examines the anterior 
|title of Balhara assumed by its earlier sove- 
| reigns, whom he supposes to have been originally 
|from Balk, the Bactria of the Gteeks: and he 
| concludes: — 

“To sdme, this meagre chronicle will pre- 
sent little more than a record of ascents to the 
gidi, and descents to the grave; but those who 
look beneath the surface, will observe that it 
contains hints, allusions, names of things as 
well as persons, —ideas, in short, which, to 
those who can follow them out, afford valuable 
matter for all that is styled the philosophy of 
history — whether on religion and the singular 
sects of this period ; on commerce, and its pro- 
bable extent with the nations of antiquity ; on 
the migration of tribes ; on the arts, especially 
of architecture, sculpture, numismatics ; on 
war ; on geography, political and physical, and 
the international intercourse of the Rajpoot 

© «The sceptic in at prophecies,” it is else- 
where observed, ‘should repair to the once proud 
metropolis of the Balharas. He would there just see 
sufficient of this once magnificent city, with its ‘ eighty- 
four squares and eighty-four bazars,’ to mark the 
facility with which capitals are raised and overthrown. 
He would discern but one vestige of the lofty circumval- 
lation which enclosed the palace of its Caesars; of the 
rest, like the walls of Babylon, there is not one stone left 
upon another. When desertion commences in the East, 
there is soon nothing remaining but sacred edifices, and 
the baories, or reservoirs of water. The first object that 
attracts the eye, is a fragment of the Kali-kote, or inner 
city, consisting of two strong bastions, called the towers 
of Kali, from a small shrine of Time underneath, near 
one of the principal entrances to the city. From the 
summit of these towers, the eye can trace the course of 
the walls, which formed an irregular trapezium of per- 
haps five miles circuit, around which extended, chiefly 
to the east and south, the suburbs, to which there may 
have been an external circumvallation.” 











princes, during a period of eleven hundred 
years. Onr own historians did not find the 
philosophical deductions and illustrations which 
constitute the charm of their works, when 
diving for truth, in the dark chronicles of 
antiquity: the woof they wove was of divers 
materials, obtained from many a source, ‘ the 
fruit and flower of many a province’ in the 
extended domain of history, in which nothing 
was overlooked that could contribute to their 
object. Nor is there wanting in these regions 
matter applicable to similar purposes, although 
the staple may be of a quality less likely to 
stimulate or reward research than that of the 
country which gave us birth, or the states con- 
nected therewith. But, although secondary, 
the interest to be derived from the pursuit is 
still of a positive description. To confirm, by 
inscriptions, the chronological verity of the 
Charitras, or Annals; and to trace, by the aid 
of the bardic chronicles, the migrations of tribes 
from higher Asia, as Getes, Turshkas or 
Tacshacs, Ballas, Ariaspas, Hoons, Cattis, and 
others of foreign nomenclature, and _ their 
settlement in these regions; to speculate on 
the varied worship they may have brought 
from the ‘ father-land,’ and on the changes 
this underwent from their partial amalgama- 
tion with those they displaced, and to discover 
what yet remains of ancient habits and institu. 
tions, are objects presenting no mean scope to 
the thinking mind, and facilities for such re- 
search exist in the peninsula of the Sauras to 
an extent surpassing, perhaps, any other field 
of inquiry in India. Here is the very cradle of 
Budhism ; this is the land which either gave 
these sectaries birth, or nurtured and sheltered 
them on their expulsion or migration from 
other regions. The province of Syrastrene, or 
region of the sun-worshipping Suaras, which 
anciently extended from the Cutch Gulf to the 
delta of Sinde, was only divided from the fire- 
worshippers of Aria and Bactriana by the 
Indus, no attuc to the Budhists, whose tradi- 
tions affirm that their primates were accus- 
tomed to cross it long before the appearance of 
Islam to visit their diocesses in the west. * * 

*¢ Further research amidst the wrecks of 
ancient civilisation and rock-inscriptions, in 
these unfrequented holy mounts, may yet re- 
veal some secrets. Of architecture, from the 
different features hitherto found in the Budhist 
and Jain temples, we may conclude that, if 
they did not bring its elements with their reli- 
gion from western Asia, what they adopted has 
been so modified as to have a distinct style, as 
is seen in their yet existing monuments, of 
which I have had the pleasure to present to 
the world the first specimens. Summary as is 
the detail of the foreign products imported by 
the Tyre of India in the eighth century, it 
affords sufficient ground to assume the ex- 
tended and long-established commerce which 
must have obtained these results.  * . 

“ From the foregoing, we shall make one 
important deduction in this place, the consi- 
deration of which may be resumed as we ad- 
vance into the peninsula of the Sauras, when 
we have occasion to remark on the religion, 
the tribes, and the strange characters on rocks 
and coins, viz. that an extensive commerce was 
maintained between the Rajpoot sovereigns of 
Western India, and the shores of Arabia, 
Egypt, and the Red Sea, at periods long ante- 
rior to Christianity ; and independently of the 
evidence of Greek and Roman agents being 
resident amongst the eighty-four ports of the 
Balharas, in the second century of the Christian 
era, we are assured, on undisputed authority, 
that the Romans remitted to India annually, a 
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sum equivalent to 400,000/., to pay for their 
investments; and that, in the reign of the 
Ptolemies, 125 sail of India shipping were at 
one time lying in the ports of Mius, Hormus, | 
and Berenice; the ports whence Egypt, Syria, | 
and Rome herself, were supplied with the pro- 
ducts of India, and whence the pepper of Ma- 
labar found its way into the cell of a monk, 
during the period of the Saxon Heptarchy.” 

The ruins of Anhulwarra have been plun- 
dered for the building of Ahmedabad and the 
modern Puttun; but among the relics saved 
are some remarkable inscriptions, and, more 
valuable still, a library, to which we shall, in 
another No., direct our attention. 





Anecdotes and Traditions, illustrative of Early 
English History and Literature, derived 
from MS. Sources. Edited by William J. 
Thoms, Esq., F.S.A. 4to. Pp. 1384. Lon- 
don, 1839. Printed for the Camden Society. 

Turs, the fifth volume published by the Cam- 

den Society within the first year of its existence 

and subscription, is a singular contrast to its 
graver and historical productions. Instead of 
digging into the mines of hoar Antiquity for 
great events, disputed facts, questionable dates, 
or clashing testimonies, Mr. ‘homs has made 

a dash into her sparkling warehouse for a sam- 

ple of her dusty jokes and quaint humours. 

He has ransacked the Harleian MS. No. 6395, 

for the best of the ** Merry Passages and Jests’? | 

compiled by Sir Nicholas Lestrang ;—the} 


gative asse, would needs convent the parties | exercising his functions, not virtute officii, but 
before him; one, being a shrewd understand- |‘ a titre feodal,’ holding his good lands by the 
ing plaine fellow, told him he thought his|tenure of saying good things; the said good 
worshippe was mistaken, for one justice was |lands passing to his heirs, on the payment 


sayes he, ‘am not I a justice of the peace?’ 


foole into the cause.—L’Estrange, No. 329. 
Sir Giles Allington.” 

“ Drinking Deep. — One ask’t Sir John 
Millesent how he did so conforme himselfe to 
the grave justices his brothers, when they mett. 
* Why, in faith,’ sayes he, ‘I have no way but 
to drinke myselfe downe to the capacitie of the 
|bench.’—Z’Estrange, No. 337. My Couz. 
Pament.”’ 

* Elizabethan Freemasonry.—Charles Ches- 
ter, a court foole in Queen Elizabeth’s time, 
us’d to be girding very often at my Lord 
Knolls and Sir Walter Raleigh. Sayes Sir 
Walter Raleigh, *‘ My lord, gett but this 
foole to dinner one day, and you shall see 
what a tricke wee’le serve him.’ So he did; 
and when his paunch was well filled (for he 
was a notable trencher-man), and he went out 
of the chamber, Sir Walter Raleigh mee 
him. ‘Come, sirrah,’ sayes he, ‘ now wee’Pbe 
revenged on you for all your rogerie;’ and 
having some servants by, tyed him hand and 
foote, sett him right up in a corner, called a 
mason or two, built him up presently to the 








Lansdowne MS. No. 281, for Old Aubrey’s|chinne, and so close as he could not move, and 
queerest lucubrations ;—and No. 3890 of the/thret’ned to cover him in, but that he begg’d 


Additional MSS. for John Coilet’s prettiest 





hard and swore he would abuse them no more, 


anecdotes and stories. {so they lett him stand till night.—L’ Estrange, 
To these selections he has appended fitting | No. 412. Phill. Calth.” 


notes and biographical notices; and he has} 


Upon this the editor observes :— 
“ We have here a name which has hitherto, 


‘Yes, an’t please your worshippe.” ‘And am} 
not 1 a justice of the quorum?’ ‘ Yes, sir.’ | the sceptical:—‘Joannes .... D, G. &c. Sciatis 
‘Why then, sirra,’ sayes he, ‘there’s two | nos dedisse et presenti charta confirmasse Will. 
justices for you,’—and so he entered like a/Picol, Follo nostro Fontem Ossane (perhaps 
| Menil-Ozenne, pays de Mortain) cum omnibus 


offered, in some sort, an apology for introducing | 
this interlude of facetia among the publieations| we believe, remained unrecorded, added to 
of so worshipful an Association. This we think | those of Pace, Clod, and the other jesters who 
unnecessary. If our grandfathers loved a laugh, | flourished in the time, and at the court, of 
why should not we? and why should not we| Elizabeth ; for though it will be seen from the 
know what they used to laugh at? If we have| following extract from ‘Aubrey’s Lives,’ ii. 
not beards to wag, we have favoris, whiskers, | p- 514, where Chester appears likewise as the 
and occasional moustaches. But what signi-|subject of a practical joke on the part of Sir 
fies the hair on men’s faces, seeing that their| Walter Raleigh (who is no doubt Aubrey’s 
minds and hearts are pretty much the same in | ‘Sir W. R.’), that he was the original of Ben 
all ages; and that drollery was from the be- | Jonson’s § Carlow Buffone,’ he has never been 
ginning, and will be to the end of time, a|known as a court-jester. ‘In his (Jonson’s) 
source of pleasantry and genuine enjoyment ? youthful time was one Charles Chester, that 

Without further preface, therefore, we pro-| after kept company with his acquaintance; he 
ceed to make a quarter-cento from Mr. Thoms’s | was a bold impertinent fellowe, and they could 
lightsome tome; and have only to point the|never be at quiet for him; a perpetual talker, 
attention of readers to the pun and fun exhi- | and made a noyse like a drum in a roome: 
bited in his own titles to the extracts. ‘The! so one time at a taverne, Sir W. R. beates him 
first series is from the Harleian :— and seales up his mouth, é. ¢. his upper and 

“4 Mathematician Definede—Edm. Gurney | nether beard, with hard wax. From him Ben 
used to say, that a mathematitian is like one|Jonson takes his ‘Carlo Buffone,’ in ‘ Every 
that goes to markett to buy an axe to breake| Man out of his Humour.’’ A tolerably com- 
an egg.— L’Estrange, No. 30. Ed. Gur-| plete list of these motley retainers of the En- 
ney.” glish court might be compiled; for the suc- 

6s Bowling Improved. — My Lord Brookes cession was scarcely interrupted from the time 
us’d to be much resorted to by those of the|of Berdic, Joculator Kegis, who is mentioned 





preciser sort, who had got a powerful hand 
over him; yet they would allow bim Christian 
libertie for his recreations: but being at bowles 
one day, in much company, and following his 
cast with much eagernesse, he cryed, ‘ Rubbe, 
rubbe, rubbe, rubbe, rubbe.’? His chaplaine (a 
very strict mann) runns presently to him; 
and in the hearing of diverse, ‘O good my 
lord, leave that to God—vyou must leave that 
to God!” sayes he.—L’Estrange, No. 164. 
Mr. Russell.” 

“Much Justice and little Law.—There was 
a businesse that could not be acted by a single 
Justice, yet Sir Edward Peyton, as a prero- 





lin € Domesday,’ down to that of Tom Kille- 
grew, who Pepys tells us, on the 13th Fe- 
bruary, 1667-8, ‘hath a fee out of the ward- 
robe for cap and bells, under the title of 
‘king’s fool or jester ;’ and may revile or jeer 
any body, the greatest person, without offence, 
by the privilege of his place.’ In the lately 
published and highly interesting volume of 
M. Rigollot, entitled, ‘ Monnais des Fous,’ 
&c. Paris, 1837, we are furnished with an- 
other curious fact on this subject, entirely 
unknown, we believe, to English antiquaries ; 
we mean, the existence at the court of John 
of a jester, named Will Picol, or Piculfus, 








not sufficiente for the business: ‘ Why, sirrha,’ | annually of a pair of golden spurs. The fol- 


lowing is a copy of the grant which M. Rigollot 
has printed, by way of satisfying the doubts of 


pertinenciis suis, habend. et tenend. sibi et 
heredibus suis, faciendo inde nobis annuatim 
servicium unius Folli quoad vixerit: et post 
ejus decessum heredes sui eam de nobis tene- 
bunt, et per servicium unius paris calcarium 
deauratorum nobis annuatim reddendo. Quare 
volumus et firmiter precipimus quod predict. 
Piculfus et heredes sui habeant et teneant in 
perpetuum, bene et in pace, libere et quiete, 
predictam terram,’ &c. |[Char. circa 1200, 
Bibl. Reg.” 

“ A great Difference. —In Lynne their 
maior is allwayes chosen out of the twelve 
aldermen, and they out of eighteen others. 
One of the eighteen being at Rising (an an- 
cient but decayed burrow-towne), and the then 
maior a mechanicke man, a butcher or the 
like, sayes he: ‘Mr. Maior, I heare you have 
a very odd forme and manner of election here 
of your maior.’ ‘Why, how is that?’ sayes 
the maior. ‘Why, they say for certaine that 
you and all your brethren goe into a barne, 
where every man hath his bottle of hey layde 
him for a cushion: then ther ’s a calf turn’d in 
at the barne dore, and looke to what bottle the 
calfe goe first, hee’s the man.’ * Why then,’ 
sayes he, ‘I see the difference betwixt us and 
our brethren at Lynne; wee choose with one 
calfe, and you with eighteene.’—L’Estrange, 
No. 423. Bro. Ham.” 

* Rawleigh’s Opinion of a Scotchman.—Sir 
Walter Raleigh being at tables with a Scotch- 
man, and having bound him up so as he had 
but one throw to get out, the Scott threw it, 
and for joy fell a frisking and scratching, and 
clawing his fingers. At whose fortunate cast 
and jollity Raleigh was as much moved with 
indignation, and swore that now he saw it was 
impossible to bind a Scotchman up so fast but 
that he would breake out in one place or other. 
—L’ Esirange. Sir F'r. Needham.” 

*© An apt Definition.—Thomas Linacre, our 
English grammarian, being ask’t his opinion of 
Baronius and Bellarmine, though a favorer of 
their religion in many things, answer’d, that 
the first syllable of each of their names (BA 
and BEL) in conjunction, gave the lively cha- 
racter of their persons; men whose scripture 
and doctrine sounded nothing but confusion.— 
L’ Estrange, No. 519. Sir. J. Pooly.” 

“ This,” says Mr. Thoms, ‘‘ is an excellent 
story; but is clearly improperly fathered upon 
Linacre, who died in 1524, whilst Baronius 
was not born until 1538, and Bellarmine not 
until 1542.” 

“ Music without Words.-One Mr. Saunders, 
who loved music so well as he could not endure 
to have it interrupted with the least unseason- 
able noise, being at a meeting of fancy music, 
only for the violes and organ, where many 
ladyes and gentlewomen resorted, some wanton 
tongues could not refraine their chatt, and 
lowd whispers sometime above the instruments. 
He, impatient of such harsh discords as they 
often interposed, the lesson being ended, riseth 
with his viole from his seate, and soberly ad- 
dressing himselfe towards them, ‘ Ladyes,’ sayes 
he, ‘this musicke is not vocall, for on my 
knowledge— these things were never made for 
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words.’ And after that they had not one word 
to say. L’ Estrange, No. 536. Mr. Jenkins.” 

Mr. Thoms further illustrates this anecdote ; 
and it is curious that one of the hits in Lover’s 
farce is made at the propensity the English 
fashionables, however mum before, have to 
begin to talk and chatter whenever music is 
performed :— 

‘* ¢ Concerts of viols,’ says Hawkins, iv. 339, 
‘were the usual musical entertainments after 
the practice, of singing madrigals grew into 
disuse,’ ” 

“* A Draught Horse.—A scholler riding his 
horse hott into the water to drinke, scarce up 
to the fetlock, one wisht him to goe in deeper 
(least he foundered his horse); ‘ Hang him, 
jade,’ sayes he, ‘let him drinke up this first.’ 
—L’ Estrange, No. 546. Mon Pere.” 

‘¢ This anecdote,” says the editor, ‘* might 
well pass for one of the facetiw of Hierocles ; 
but does not, we believe, figure in that cele- 
brated ‘ Collection of Jests,’ which may, per- 
haps, be termed the Grecian Joe Miller.” 

** 4 Glass too Little. —Capt. Robert Bacon, 
revelling at Sir W. Paston’s, had his sack 
served him in a curious Venice glasse, but very 
much under the size that he us’d to trade in. 
And after a long contemplation of his measure, 
‘Sir William,’ sayes he, ‘if you value this 
glasse (as I beleeve you doe) tye a good long 
string to it, to draw him up againe, for, before 
——, I shall swallow him down at one time or 
other.’ L’ Estrange, No. 547. Mr. Neve.” 

“A Profitable Experiment. — A _ sturdie 
vagrant on the high way, begged good-sawcily 
on Sir Drue Drurie. ‘ Ay, sirrha,’ sayes he, 
‘such as you make all your kinne fare the 
worse; for this is your fashion, deny ye but 
once (though happily not in earnest), a man’s 
back is no sooner turn’d but ye curse him to 
the pitt of hell.” ‘Ah, sir,’ sayes he, ‘ your 
worshipp is mistaken in me, I am none of 
those.’ ‘I’faith,’ sayes Sir Drue,’ le trye 
thee for this once,’ and awaye he rides.— 
L’Estrange, No. 548. Capt. Clinch.” 

‘© Tom Brewer’s Nose.—Thom: Brewer, 
my Mus: Servant, through his proneness to 
good-fellowshippe having attained toa very rich 


and rubicund nose; being reprov’d by a friend | 


for his too frequent use of strong drinkes and 
sacke, as very pernicious to that distemper and 
inflammation in his nose, ‘ Nay, faith,’ says he, 
‘if it will not endure sack, it is no nose for 
me.’a/,’ strange, No. 578. Mr. Jenkins. 

‘* Whether the subject of the present anec- 
dote is to be identified with the author of 
* The Weeping Lady; or London like Ninivie 
in Sack.cloth,’ 4to. London, 1625; and, ‘A 
Knot of Fools,’ London, 4to. 16583 or was 
merely his contemporary and ke does 
not appear. Be this facetious assertor of the 
qualities indispensable to the most important 
feature of his face who he may, he was doubt- 
less ‘stuck to his nose,’ somewhat like the sub- 
ject of Quevedo’s celebrated sonnet, beginning, 

* Erase un hombre a ima nariz pegado ;’ 





an idea which has been very felicitously | 


rendered into English in the following lines : 
* Ned is so short, his nose so long, 
To say * the nose of Ned’ is wrong; 
That each may rank in due degree, 
* Ned of the Nose,’ the phrase should be. 
Poor Ned belongs to it, instead 
Of it belonging to Poor Ned.’” 

* A good Sermon bad in its Effects. —A 
minister, having preached a very long sermon, 
as his custom was, some hours after ask’t a 
gentleman his approbation of it; he replyed 
that, *’*T'was very good, but that it had spoyled 
a worth two of it.’— LL’ Estrange.” 

‘o these Harleian Miscellanies we have now 





to subjoin two bits from each of the other 
sources. The first two are from the Lans- 
downe—not the present marquess. 

‘** Clubs——In my father’s time they had a 
clubbe (fustis) at the schoole-doore ; and when 
they desired leave exeundi foras (two went 
together still) they carried the clubbe. I have 
heard that this was used in my time in country 
schooles before the warres. When monkes or 
fryars goe out of their convent they always are 
licensed by couples to be witnesses of one 
another’s actions or behaviour. We use now 
the word clubbe for a sodality at a taverne or 
drinking house.— Aubrey, 123 r°.”” 

 Vowing of Children.—Mr. George Dick- 
son, now rector of Brampton, near Northamp- 
ton, was by his breeding mother devoted to the 
office of the ministry ; to which he was bred 
and ordained, though heir to a plentiful estate. 
In the Temple Church at London is a chapel, 
on the south of the roundabout walles, where- 
in now the fines are conserved, but it was the 
chapel dedicated to St. Anne, which was re- 
sorted to by barren women; and was of great 
repute for making them ‘ joyful mothers of 
children.’ Aubrey, 162 r°.” 

“A Presentment.—In Henry the Fifth’s 
time the clergy, in their convocation, ordered 
a in every parish should make pre- 
senfment upon oath of such persons as are 





defamed for hereticks, in obedience whereunto 
there was a presentment made by some of the 
parish of St. Mary Overies, in these word, viz. 
* Item. wee saine that John Stevens is a man 
| wee cannot tell what to make of him, and that 
he hath books wee know not what they are.’ 
Collet, p. 21.” 

“The Spread Eagle.—The eagle with two 
necks in the imperial arms, and in the arms of 
| the King of Spain, signifies the East and West 
| Empire, and the extension of their power from 
the east to the west.—Collet, p. 58.” 

We trust that all our readers, who do not 
hate merriment, will thank Mr. Thoms for this 
agreeable diversion from serious themes, and 
| us for our skilful mingling of the entertaining 
| variety with the drudgery of business, and the 
| gravities of literature and science. 














The Steam-Engine ; its Invention and Pro- 
gressive Improvement : an Investigation of its 
Principles, and its Application to Navi- 
gation, Manufactures, and Railroads. By 
Thomas Tredgold, Civil Engineer. A New 
Edition, enlarged by the Contribution of 
eminent Scientific Men, and extended to the 
Science of Steam Naval Architecture. Re- 
vised and Edited by W. S. B. Woolhouse, 
F.R.A.S. 2 vols. 4to. London, 1839. 
Weale. 

THE first publication of Mr. Tredgold’s work, 

on one of the most important mechanical and 

scientific subjects of our age, was so highly suc- 
cessful, that, besides being translated into the 

French, and, we believe, other languages, a 

new edition was imperatively called for. That 

call has been answered by the present enlarged 
work, in which has been embodied the pro- 


‘gress and improved application of that mighty 


agent Steam, an investigation of its principles, 
and a practical view of its uses and effects 
in steam-vessels, steam-carriages, and rail- 
roads. When we look around us and see 


the face of the country changed and changing ; 
the expedition of a week compressed into a 
single day; the limits of pleasure and of busi- 
ness widely extended among all classes of 
society; new wants created, and new wishes 
gratified ; sedentary easily and readily con- 





verted into ambulatory life; the sphere of city 





homes, as it were, enlarged by a circle of rural 
miles ;—when, in fact, we see the prodigious 
alteration made in our social, statistical, eco- 
nomical, political, national, and international 
system, by the growing powers of this vast 
engine, we cannot but consider the effort to 
offer us a just and comprehensive account of it, 
to be one of the most meritorious within the 
scope of individual industry, skill, and labour. 
We, therefore, think the public deeply obliged 
to Mr. Tredgold, Mr. Woolhouse, and Mr. 
Weale, the enterprising publisher, who must 
have expended a very large sum on the risk, 
for the very important volumes now before us. 

We are not unaware of the circumstance, 
that, on so tempting a field, where so many 
conflicting interests are contending for priority 
and profit, and so many speculative opinions 
are entertained in regard to every point that 
enters into the composition of these expensive 
pieces of machinery, and the yet more expensive 
undertakings to be sustained by their means, 
it is impossible to set forth any work like 
this, without being exposed to run the gauntlet 
of rival notions and competing claims. One 
man will prefer high, and another low pres- 
sure; one this sort of paddle-wheel, and an- 
other that; one such a boiler, and another a dif. 
ferent; one a flue, another a chimney; one a 
bolt, another a screw ; one propulsion from the 
sides, another from the centre, and a third from 
the stern; one coke, another coal, and a third 
prepared peat; that one will hold so many 
pounds weight on a certain surface to be too 
much and dangerous, and another not half so 
much as it can safely bear; one that a motion 
of a hundred miles an hour may be produced 
by an invention of his own, or of his adoption, 
whilst another laughs the project to scorn, and 
scouts the theory as a visionary dream ;—in 
short, that there is no part, particle, or prin- 
ciple, connected with the subject, that is not 
liable to objection and censure. The evidence 
of the foremost engineers, on all questions re- 
lating to steam and rail-roads which have come 
under general discussion, has proved, if it 
proved nothing else, that it was hardly pos- 
sible to get any two of them to agree on any 
one proposition. 

We make these remarks in order to excuse 
ourselves from the hopeless task of endeavour- 
ing to reconcile all judgments to the dicta of 
Mr. Woolhouse, and of the scientific persons 
he has united with himself in executing this 
valuable work. To us it seems to be a pub- 
lication of great magnitude and great worth. 
Above a hundred plates of steam - engines, 
&c. &c., illustrate its descriptions ; and many 
woodcuts serve further to render the con- 
tents plain and intelligible to every capacity. 
Thus the actual operations of such men as 
Boulton and Watt, Maudsley and Field, Sea- 
wards, Napier of Glasgow, and other eminent 
mechanicians, and, we may add, enlightened 
philosophers as well as experienced artisans, 
are explained to us, and set before our eves so 
as to be palpable to the understanding. In the 
same way the locomotives of the Messrs. 
Stephensons, of Newcastle, the construction of 
the elegant government steamboats of Mr. 
Laing, of Woolwich, and Mr. Fincham, of Sheer- 
ness (vessels it is a delight to notice as we pass 
up or down the river), are rendered familiar to 
us; and we care little to vex ourselves about 
hypothetical improvements and untried exper!- 
ments. We have witnessed so many pseudo cer- 
tain and undeniable inventions fail, that we have 
become rather sceptical when we hear of patents 
that are to supersede all that has been done 
before, or listen to the dictatorial laws of people 
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whom we have known to be more frequently 
wrong than right. We are glad to observe, 
however, that in this new edition, most of the 
errors of the former have been corrected ; and 
what questionable statements or mistakes may 
remain, are not such as to impeach the vast 
utility of the publication. 

The appendix, indeed, is deserving of much 
praise. The rules of practice are well ex- 
pounded, and the mathematical calculations re- 
modified into simple arithmetic, are excellent 
for the purpose of enabling the working man 
(‘‘operative” is the fashionable phrase) to per- 
form his duty. 

Upon the whole, not to dwell upon either 
real or supposed imperfections, inseparable from 
a production embracing so vast a number of 
complicated matters—a production treating of 
things in an almost daily state of partial transi- 
tion—we feel bound to pronounce this treatise 
to be a very able and satisfactory exposition of 
the state of steam navigation and railroad tra- 
velling to the present time; and as such we 
heartily recommend it to the public at large, 
both at home and on the continent, where its 
predecessor has hitherto been esteemed a 
standard work. 





Debates of the House of Commons in the Year 
1774, on the Bill for making more effec- 
tual Provision for the Government of the 
Province of Quebec. Drawn up from the 
Notes of the Right Hon. Sir Henry Caven- 
dish, Bart. Now first published by J. 


Wright, Editor of the ‘ Parliamentary His- 

tory,” &c. 

Ridgway. 
Av a period when the importance of the two 
Canadas, the difference of opinion concerning 
them, their past history, their present con- 


8vo. pp. 303. London, 1839. 


dition, and their future prospects, occupy so 
large a share of public attention, nothing could 
be more appropriate or better timed than the 
appearance of this volume. It throws great 
light upon most of the points implicated in the 
discussions now going on; and in the result of 
which the fate of these provinces and their 
connexion with the British Empire are bound 
up. A valuable map adds greatly to the use- 
fulness of these illustrations of the question. 
As it is not within our province to analyse a 
work of this sort, and as it must be studied by 
every one who takes an interest in Canadian 
affairs—including the affairs of Great Britain 
and the United States—we shall merely state 
that Lord North, Fox, Barré, T. Townshend, 
Sawbridge, Burke, Mansfield, Dunning, and 
other distinguished men, take an ample share 
in these debates; and that the following an- 
nouncement of Mr. Wright not only explains 
the source whence this parliamentary record 
has been derived, but a further treasure of the 
most interesting character, which he promises 
to the world. We know not when we have 
Seen an announcement of more national in- 
terest :— 

“It has (Mr. W. tells us) long been a subject of regret, 
that the proceedings in the House of Commons, during 
the thirteenth parliament of Great Britain, commencing 
in May 1768, and ending in June 1774, should, in con- 
Sequence of the strict enforcement of the standing order 
for the exclusion of strangers, have remained nearly a 
blank in the history of this country. With respect to the 
debates of that period, the following curious passage may 
be found in a work entitled *‘ Almon’s Biographical Anec- 
Cotes,’ first published in the year 1797:—<If ever Sir 
Henry Cavendish should publish his account of the 
lebates in the British House of Commons, which he took 
in short-hand, during the time he sat in it, which was 
from 1768 to 1774, Mr. Burke’s speeches, in that impor- 
tant period, will appear with undoubted accuracy, and 
will give a more interesting picture of those times, than 
any which has hitherto been published.’ I met with this 
passage about fifteen years ago, and have ever since been 
endeavouring to discover in whose hands this valuable 





collection of debates was deposited; but it was not till 
the beginning of the present year, that I succeeded in 
finding it among the Egerton Manuscripts. It consists of 
forty-eight volumes quarto, and contains reports of all 
the important debates which took place, during the six 
sessions of the above-mentioned parliament. I have been 
able to verify it as the undoubted production of Mr. 
Henry Cavendish, at that time the member for Lost- 
withiel, who became, on the death of his father, in 1776, 
Sir Henry Cavendish, and in 1779, was made receiver- 
general of Ireland, and a member of the privy coun- 
cil. Shortly after this ry I was more fully 
impressed with the value of it, by ——- in the 
course of the recent debate on Lord Mahon’s motion 
relative to Election Committees, that an authentic 
report of Mr. George Grenville’s speech in 1770, on 
bringing in his bill for regulating the Trials of Con- 
troverted Elections, was much wished for; and that 
great and general regret was expressed, that no sufficient 
report of it had been preserved. I was led by this to 
examine the above collection; in which I had the satis- 
faction of finding, not only an extended report of Mr. 
Grenville’s ane but a full account of the several de- 
bates which took place during the progress of that bill. 
Having mentioned this discovery to Lord Brougham, 
and having shewn him a list of the numerous important 
debates which were contained in the collection, I was 
encouraged by his lordship to e in my design of 
editing and publishing the work. He not only wrote to 
several persons of distinction, warmly recommending it 
to their patronage, but, in his place in Parliament, called 
the attention of the House of Lords and of her majesty’s 
ministers, to the public utility of the undertaking, and 
urged the propriety of affording me encouragement to 
carry it into effect. On my applying to the Trustees of 
the British Museum for permission to copy the MSS., I 
was very | informed that they cheerfully acceded to 
my request. The public will be gratified to learn that 
these Debates contain upwards of one hundred speeches 
of Mr. Burke’s, which have never seen the light, and a 
vast number of the most valuable eo of George 
Grenville, Fox, Dunning, Lord North, Thurlow, Wed- 
derburne, Barré, Blackstone, Beckford, Glynn, Burgoyne, 
Dowdeswell, Lord John Cavendish, Sir George Savile, 
&c. &c, The Collection embraces the whole of the stirring 
period of the publication of the ‘ Letters of Junius,’ and 
exhibits the feeling which prevailed in the House and the 
country, previous to the unhappy contest which took 
place between Great Britain and her American colonies. 
a * e It is of this period that Gibbon 
speaks, in the following passage of his * Memoirs:’—* The 
cause of Government was ably vindicated by Lord North, 
a consummate master of debate, who could wield, with 
equal dexterity, the arms of reason and ridicule. He was 
seated on the treasury-bench, between his attorney and 
solicitor-general, the two pillars of the law and state, 
magis pares quam similes; and the minister might in- 
dulge in a short slumber, whilst he was upholden on 
either hand by the majestic sense of Thurlow, and the 
skilful eloquence of Wedderburne. From the adverse 
side of the house, an ardent and powerful opposition 
was supported by the lively declamation of Barré, the 
legal acuteness of Dunning, the profuse and philosophic 
fancy of Burke, and the argumentative vehemence of 
Fox, By such men, every operation of peace and war, 
every Y sapen le of justice or policy, every question of 
authority and freedom, was attacked and defended; and 
the subject of the momentous contest was the union or 
Separation of Great Britain and America.’ The early 
portion of the collection has evidently been written out, 
under the inspection, or from the dictation, of the right 
honourable reporter himself, and apparently with a view 
to publication : another portion is written out from the 
short-hand notes, but the outline is not filled up: a third 
portion remains still in short-hand, which is perfectly 
intelligible to me. The system made use of is that made 
public in 1751, by Mr. Joseph Gurney, grandfather of the 
present short-hand writer to both houses of parliament ; 
of whom it is highly probable, that Mr. Cavendish took 
lessons : he certainly wrote it with uncommon facility. 
The speeches are more minutely detailed than is usual, or 
even necessary, in parliamentary reporting; but, from this 
exactness and fulness, one great advantage is derived— 
that every speech contains the actual words made use of, 
taken down without the least attempt at embellishment, 
and with such evident marks of the peculiar mind of the 
speaker, that we seem to have before us the very man 
himself. It is another source of advantage to these de- 
bates, that they were all reported by one person, sitting 
in the house, not liable to be confused by interruptions, 
not liable to be turned out in the middle of a speech, and 
having no motive for the immense labour which he un- 
derwent, but the desire of possessing himself of a record 
of the proceedings of the time, taken with the utmost 
accuracy. From these reports, Mr. George Grenville was 
supplied by Mr. Cavendish, in 1769, with a copy of the 
only speech hc ever published—that against the motion 
for expelling Mr. Wilkes, Mr. Burke, also, received 
from the same quarter the report of hismemorable speech 
on American taxation, in April 1774, which he afterwards 
gave to the world in a corrected form. By the publica- 
tion of this collection, the proceedings of a parliament, 
which has hitherto been called ‘ The Unreported Parlia- 
ment,’ will, at the end of sixty-five years, be more ably 
and fully recorded, by the talent and perseverance of one 
of its own members, than any part of the parliamentary 
history of this country, previously to the relaxation of 
the standing order of the House of Commons. The work 
will consist of four or five volumes, of the same size as 
those of the ‘ Parliamentary History,’ to which itis intend- 





ed as a supplement ; and it will be published in parts, 
four of which will make a volume.” 


Life of Margaret Beaufort, Countess of Rich. 
mond and Derby, Mother of King Henry VII. 
By Caroline A. Halsted. 8vo. Pp. 262. 
London, 1839. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Ir may appear strange, and almost wicked to 

say so, but “‘the Lady Margaret” was too 

good a woman to be a very interesting one, 
and especially as the theme for biography. 

Like Meg of Wapping 


«* She married three husbands, 
And buried them all;” 


was the mother of a powerful king, whom she 
also buried ; the grandmother of Henry VIIL., 
whom she educated so virtuously that the latter 
part of his sinful life was a terrible counter- 
balance to the merits of his youth; and was, 
in short, by her position and near relationship 
to the royal strugglers of those days, a person 
in whom centered very important connexions 
with all the leading events which distracted 
England during the concluding half of the 
fifteenth century. 

The work before us having gained the palm 
for the best memoir of the high lady in ques- 
tion, offered by the directors of the Gresham 
Commemoration, it may readily be imagined 
that it is of the panegyrical order, in so far as 
relates to its subject, and of the ornate, in so far 
as relates to its style. These are inevitable in- 
gredients in all compositions of the kind; and 
it is but justice to the fair writer to say that, 
in other respects, she has executed her task 
most creditably, and done all that she could to 
make us love and admire, not only Margaret 
Beaufort, but her cold and selfish son, the 
seventh Henry. Of her we are told, when 
only nine years old, that *‘ young as was the 
rich heiress of Somerset, she had nevertheless 
sufficient discernment to prefer enriching her 
noble kinsman ap Tudor, rather than to gratify 
the ambitious and overbearing minister [the 
Duke of Suffolk], who was already reaping so 
abundant a harvest from the wardship of her 
great possessions. The comparatively recent 
ennoblement of the De la Poles, and the fact 
of their enormous wealth having been derived 
from mercantile speculations, may, in the es- 
timation of the great-grandaughter of the 
haughty John of Gaunt, have depreciated any 
advantages which might accrue from an alliance 
with the family of her guardian, when placed 
in comparison with the maternal brother of the 
reigning monarch of England—the grandson 
of Charles the Sixth of France—the descendant 
of the holy and royal St. Louis—and the lineal 
representative of the native princes of Britain. 
These circumstances might have influenced one 
who had been reared with even less pride of 
birth than the Lady Margaret; but with her 
education, and at her romantic age, with the 
dread too of disappointment, through the pos- 
sible intrigue of others, the image of the young 
Edmund Tudor, whether she were sleeping or 
awake, must have been sufficiently predominant 
to account for any dream, or with the super- 
stitious feeling of the times, to induce the be- 
lief of an actual vision.” 

We hope that ladies so very young do not 
take to such dreaming nowadays; but we 
should mention what little Lady Margaret’s 
dream was, and * the incident which led to 
so important a decision as regards her after 
years, so rife with momentous events for fu- 
turity, will be best narrated from her own 
account, communicated to her spiritual director. 
‘Being then not fully nine years old, and 
doubtful in her mind what she were best to do, 
she asked counsel of an old gentlewoman, whom 
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she much loved and trusted, which did advise 
her to commend herself to St. Nicholas, the 
patron and helper of all true maidens, and to 
beseech him to put in her mind what she were 
best to do. This counsel she followed, and 
made her prayer so full often, but specially 
that night when she should the morrow after 
make answer of her mind determinately. A 
marvellous thing! the same night, as I have 
heard her tell many a time, as she lay in prayer, 
calling upon St. Nicholas, whether sleeping or 
waking she could not assure, but about four of 
the clock in the morning, one appeared unto 
her arrayed like a bishop, and naming unto 
her, Edmund, bade take him unto her hus- 
band. This vision she related to her parents, 
— which warrants the inference that her 
mother was at this time united to Lord Welles: 
the supernatural direction was by them con- 
sidered conclusive, and Margaret accordingly 
declared her preference for the king's brother, 
to whom she was forthwith solemnly betrothed, 
in accordance with the custom of that period.” 

As a historian, our fair author should have 
put a bit of a caveat against this priestly fable ; 
but, on the contrary, she comments upon it 
thus :— 

“The spirit of romance which tinctured the 
moral actions, no less than the ascetic bigotry 
which marked the spiritual views of that 
period, might have led her adviser, from a 
well-meaning zeal, to impose some deception 
upon the innocent and guile!ess creature, who, 
with her worldly inclinations still bent towards 
Edmund Tudor, was evidently desirous of 
leaving to heavenly direction the future path 
of her earthly career. ‘That Margaret Beau- 


fort believed she saw a vision, is beyond all 
doubt ; but whether she was deceived into the 
belief by the agency of others, or whether her 


childish imagination dwelt on St. Nicholas in 
prayer, until his image, and the object of her 
wishes were associated in her dreams, cannot 
be decided; and would indeed be a most un- 
important point, had not the circumstance led 
to a result, so fraught with momentous events, 
as the marriage to which it was the prelude. 
Some few years, however, elapsed before the 
union of this illustrious young couple; and as 
the interval contains no historical facts con- 
nected with the Lady Margaret, which demand 
particular attention, it affords a fitting oppor- 
tunity to trace the parentage of her future 
husband. This is the more needed, as the 
royal lineage of Edmund Tudor increased the 
perils and vicissitudes to which her own noble 
descent exposed this distinguished scion of the 
Red Rose of Lancaster,—that ill-omened badge 
which seemed to encircle with thorns the 
footsteps of all who cherished the fatal flower, 
—the crimsoned leaves of which were reddened 
yet more deeply by the blood of friends and 
relatives,—whose root sprang from usurpation 
and regicide,—whose opening buds were germs 
of discord,—whose expanded blossoms were 
signals of destruction. It is with feelings of 
repose that the mind, passing from such har- 
rowing scenes, rests on the gentle character 
whose descent entailed not upon her the de- 
structive qualities of her race. No! she was 
the flower that was destined to survive the 
blight which eventually visited her family ; 
and to perpetuate, by means of her good 
deeds, that line which valour, heroism, and 
undaunted courage, had raised indeed to the 
highest pinnacle of glory, but which that very 
success tended only the more speedily to anni- 

hilate.” 
This extract will serve to shew the flowery 
so frequently employed in the Life; 


as well as the reasoning applicable to a dreamer 
of nine years of age. 

We will not imbrangle ourselves or our 
readers with Tudor or Plantagenet pedigrees ; 
but offer another specimen of the eulogistic, 
in the description of Margaret when she lost 
her husband, No. I. :— 

“ He died on the Ist November, 1456, leav- 
ing the bereaved Margaret, herself only in her 
sixteenth year, with an infant son,* the in- 
heritor of the earldom, which his father had 
not enjoyed above four years, and destined to 
become in right of his mother (though the 
knowledge thereof was hidden by the veil of 
futurity), the future monarch of England. 
His illustrious parent was buried in the church 
of the Grey Friars at Caermarthen, from 
whence hiseremains, upon the suppression of 
the abbey, were removed to the cathedral of 
St. David’s.t In the centre of the choir, and 
beneath a monument directly before the steps 
of the high altar, they yet lie, with an inscrip- 
tion styling him ‘ Father and brother to 
kings.’ But the vigorous and well-disciplined 
mind of Margaret of Richmond was singularly 
calculated to endure the extremity of grief. 
Deeply imbued with religious zeal, her faith 
was tuo firmly rooted.to be shaken by the blast 
of affliction. She could discern the chastening 
hand of the Almighty from the arm of the 
avenger ; and though smitten to the heart’s 
core, and that too in the very zenith of her joy, 
she could school her grief sufficiently to feel 
that she had duties to perform to the living, 
which were yet more binding, from being 
hallowed by her fond remembrance of the dead. 
On her infant and now orphan child, the 
offspring of short-lived but genuine attach- 
ment, the Lady Margaret henceforth bestowed 
as much of her devotion and affection, as she 


piety and enlightened views. But these mat- 
ters are so generally known, that it would be 
impertinent again to set them forth in our 
notice, though imperative on the writer to do 
so. We shall, therefore, conclude with an 
extract relating to that martyr who taught his 
rudiments to her grandson, Henry VIII., and 
whom he afterwards sacrificed at the stake. 

‘©The Lady Margaret, was now soon to be 
deprived of the solace of her esteemed confessor, 
Dr. Fisher was nominated to the see of Roches. 
ter by Henry the Seventh, an unsolicited and 
voluntary boon, though at the time attributed 
very naturally to the influence of the Countess 
of Richmond over her son. The letter from 
the king to his mother being extant is here 
introduced as an additional evidence of the 
strong attachment that existed between them, 
and also as exhibiting the delicacy that prompt- 
ed him to ask his parent’s acquiescence in a 
preferment that might have been made to 
appear as the simple reward of merit, instead 
of resulting, as the letter implies, from the 
additional claims which the singular virtue, 
holiness, and piety of the almoner and confes- 
sor of Margaret of Richmond, had upon his 
discerning and approving sovereign. 

*¢¢ Madam,—an [if] I thought I should not 
offend you, which | will never do wilfully, I 
am well minded to promote Master Fisher, your 
confessor, to a bishopric; and I assure you, 
madam, for none other cause, but for the great 
and singular virtue, that I know and see in 
him, as well in cunning and natural wisdom, 
and specially for his good and virtuous living 
and conversation, And by the promotion of 
such a man, I know well it should corage 
[encourage] many others to live vertuously 
and to take such wages as he doth, .which 
should be a good example to many others here- 





tremblingly thought could be spared from the jafter. Howbeit without your pleasure known, 
service of her God. Her struggles indeed were | I will not move him, nor tempt him therein. 
great, but her fortitude never forsook her ; and | And therefore I beseech you, that I may know 
with a submissive spirit, that brought its own | your mind and pleasure in that behalf, which 
reward, the widowed countess tutored herself | shall be followed as much as God will give me 
to feel, with true Christian piety, that while |grace. I have, in my days, promoted many 4 
her infant son was spared she was not wholly jman unadvisedly, and I would now make some 
bereft. How long that blessing might be hers, | recompence to promote some good and virtuous 
she feared to think—for his sickly constitution | man, which I doubt not, shall best please God, 
during infancy was a fresh source of affliction who ever preserve you in good health and long 
to his anxious mother ; but Richmond’s earliest |life. — King Henry, to my Lady Grace his 
biographer, Bernard Andreas, who was con- | moder.’”’ ; : ; ; ; 
temporary with him,—and from whose author- | _ The confession with which his majesty 
ity this fact is derivedS—bears testimony also finishes his letter is extremely entertaining ; 
to the maternal solicitude of the Lady Marga- ‘and, to keep it in countenance, we end with an 
ret, who nursed and tended her puny offspring | equally whimsical expression of the author. 7 
with a watchfulness and care, more in unison| ‘*It has been already observed, that by his 
with her energetic character than her youthful jane ee John of Gaunt had only one 
age.” ! son. 

over patronage of Caxton, the father of Eng- | One might fancy that his wives had halfa son 
lish typography, and of Wynken de Worde, is of | apiece! but that is not, we believe, the writer's 
more consequence than her needlework and | meaning ? ; 
ascetic devotion ; and her foundation of chapels | = — 
and colleges marks her as a woman of great! Hallam’s Introduction to the Literature of 
ae es Paks : ae a Europe. ; 

ee y rol. i 239.” {Third notice} | 

t« Satlifond's ceceral. Hist! Bs iv. ch. 9.” |Mr. Haxtam’s third volume is devoted en- 
Ou : = >» rs — “ith — in the chancel |¢tirely to the first half of the seventeenth cen- 
his <aduimmenh + * Wades thanomiie erate ge my tury, the age in which flourished among is 

| scholars, Casaubon, Salmasius, Grotius, Vossius, 





rest a bones of that noble lord, Edmund, Earl of Rich- heol 
mond, father and brother to Kings: who departed out of | Gaaiigor ; P st of others; among theolo- 
this world in the year 1456: the first day of November. | Sealiger, and a host of « si 5 


T'ay : i phers 
On whose soul Almighty Jesu have mercy.’—Master’s |gians, Jeremy Taylor; among philosophers, 


Memoirs of Thomas Baker, p. 149.” | Bacon, Descartes, Hobbes ; among poets, Shak- 
9 «* Bernard Andreas was a native of Toulouse, and an | spere, Jonson, Milton. In a thick volume, 


Augustine monk; he was poet-laureate to Henry VII. c ° S t. 3. AI. 
andt his son Henry VIIL., and was Prince Arthur's tutor in {upon a period of so much interest, it 1s diffi 


grammar. His unpublished life of Henry VII. is in the |enlt to select our extracts from the multitude 
Cottonian MSS. (Dom. xviii.) and was written in 150%. | 


He was made poet-laureate in the 11th Henry VII., 1486, 
with an annuity of 10 marks; and in the privy purse ex~- 
penses of that monarch (Excerpta Hist. p. 115.), frequent 
mention is made of smal! sums given ‘ To the blynde poet 





in rewarde.’” 


of passages which offer themselves, and with 
the necessarily small space into which we must 
contract them. Much, however, of this vo- 
}lume, particularly the long and elaborate ¢- 
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aminations of the different philosophical, poli-! 
tical, and theological systems of the great 
writers whom we have mentioned above, can 
only be read advantageously as a whole, and 
will not bear cutting into shreds. We will 
continue to take our extracts indiscriminately, 
as they catch the eye in turning over the pages. 

Our knowledge of the literary history of the 
Middle Ages has been hitherto so extremely 
imperfect, that we are apt to consider the long 
period from the fall of the Roman power to 
what is termed the revival of learning as a 
mere blank, except in works of heavy theology 


and scholastic philosophy; and we thus too, 


often go no further in our searches after the 
origin of modern forms and systems than the 
brink of this apparently dark abyss of ignor- 
ance, not knowing that, like the fairy land of 
romance, the supposed abyss is a rich garden, 
though surrounded with obscure mists which 
have hitherto veiled its existence from mortal 
eyes, and that the adventurous knight who 
fearlessly breaks through the barrier, will there 
find the types of most of the well-known plants 
that grow in his own land. As a remarkable 
specimen of this, we may instance the supposed 
originality of the plan of the school-books of 
Comenius. Such works were common enough 
during the middle ages, and one or two of them 
are preserved in manuscripts of the thirteenth 
century, as the ‘* Dictionarius” of Johannes de 
Garlandia, which has been recently printed by 
M. Géraud, in his work entitled “ Paris sous 
Philippe le Bel.’ These older and shorter 
works probably continued in popular use up to 
the time of Comenius himself, and his books 
are but an extension of a system that had been 
long known. Mr. Hallam does not seem to 
have been aware of this. As all our readers, 
perhaps, are not acquainted with the works of 


Comenius, we shall give his account of him :— 

“This author, a man of much industry, 
some ingenuity, and little judgment, made 
himself a colossal reputation by his ‘ Orbis 
Sensualium Pictus,’ and still more by his 
‘Janua Linguarum Reserata,’ the latter pub- 


lished in 1631. This contains, in 100 chap- 





ters, subdivided into 1000 paragraphs, more 
than 9300 Latin words, exclusive, of course, of | 
such as recur. The originality of its method 
consists in weaving all useful words into a; 
series of paragraphs, so that they may be learned 
in a short time, without the tediousness of a 
nomenclature. It was also intended to blend 
a knowledge of things with one of words. The 
‘ Orbis Sensualium Pictus’ has the same end. 
This is what has since been so continually 
attempted in books of education, that some 





years of Papal influence, and exhibits a strong 
picture of the ruling passion exhibited to the 
last. The power which under Charles I. 
dreamed of the subjugation of England, soon 
afterwards crouched beneath the iron-bound 
sternness of Cromwell and his sectarian war- 
riors. 

‘* Notwithstanding the tone still held by the 
court of Rome and its numerous partisans, 
when provoked by any demonstrations of re- 
sistance, they generally avoided aggressive pro- 
ceedings, and kept in reserve the tenets which 
could not be pleasing to any civil government. 
We should, doubtless, find many assertions of 
the temporal authority of the pope by searching 
into obscure theology during this period ; but 
after Bellarmine and Perron were withdrawn 
from the stage, no prominent champions of 
that cause stood forth ; and it was one of which 
great talents and high station alone could over- 
come the intrinsic unpopularity. Slowly and 
silently the power of Rome had much receded 
before the middle of the seventeenth century. 
Paul V. was the last of the imperious pontiffs 
who exacted obedience as sovereigns of Christ- 
endom. His successors have had recourse to 
gentler methods, to a paternal rather than 
regal authority; they have appealed to the 
moral sense, but have rarely or never alarmed 
the fears of their church. ‘The long pontificate 
of Urban VIII. was a period of transition from 
strength to weakness. In his first years, this 
pope was not inactively occupied in the great 
cause of subduing the Protestant heresy. It 
has been lately brought to light, that soon after 
the accession of Charles I., he had formed a 
scheme, in conjunction with France and Spain, 
for conquering and partitioning the British 
islands: Ireland was to be annexed to the 
ecclesiastical state, and governed by a viceroy 
of the holy see.* But he afterwards gave up 
these visionary projects, and limited his ambi- 
tion to more practicable views of aggrandise- 
ment in Italy. It is certain that the temporal 
principality of the popes has often been a useful 
diversion for the rest of Europe: the duchy of 
Urbino was less in our notions of importance 
than Germany or Britain; but it was quite as 
capable of engrossing the thoughts and passions 
of a pope.” 

We are sure that it is not generally known 
that Grotius, in his latter years, exhibited the 
inclination to go over to the church of Rome: 

** But the epistles of Grotius afford such evi- 
dence of his secession from the Protestant side, 
as no reasonable understanding can reject. 
These are contained in a large folio volume, 
published in 1687, and amounting to 1766 of 


may be surprised to hear of its originality.) one series, and 744 of another. I have quoted 
No one, however, before Comenius seems to| the former, for distinction’s sake, by the num- 


have thought of this method. 
questionably, have appeared to facilitate the} 


early acquirement of knowledge in a very great | 


j 


degree; and, even with reference to language, | 
if a compendious mode of getting at Latin 
words were the object, the works of Comenius 
would answer the purpose beyond those of any 
classical author. In a country where Latin 
was a living and spoken tongue, as was in some 
measure the case with Germany, no great strict- 
ness in excluding barbarous phrases is either 
practicable or expedient. But, according to 
the received principles of philological literature, 
they are such books as every teacher would 
keep out of the hands of his pupils. They 
were, nevertheless, reprinted and translated in 
many countries; and obtained a general recep- 
tion, especially in the German empire, and 
similarly circumstanced kingdoms.” 


It must, un-| ber, and the latter by the page. 





Our next extract relates to the declining 


Few, we may 
presume, have taken the pains to go through 
them, in order to extract all the passages that 
bear upon this subject. It will be found that 
he began, as I have just said, by extolling the 
authority of the Catholic, or universal Church, 
and its exclusive right to establish creeds of 
faith. He some time afterwards ceased to fre- 
quent the Protestant worship, but long kept 
his middle path, and thought it enough to in- 
veigh against the Jesuits and the exorbitancies 
of the see of Rome. But his reverence for the 
writers of the fourth and fifth centuries grew 
continually stronger; he learned to protest 
against the privilege claimed by the reformers, 
of interpreting Scripture otherwise than the 

* «Ranke, ii. 518. It is not at all probable that France 
and Spain would have seriously coalesced for any abject 
of this kind: the spoil could not have been safely di- 
vided. But the scheme serves to shew the ambition, at 


\ that time, of the Roman see,” 


consent of the ancients had warranted ; visions, 
first of a union between the Lutheran and 
English churches, and then of one with Rome 
itself, floated before his eyes; he sought reli- 
gious peace with the latter, as men seek it in 
opposition to civil government, by the redress 
of grievances and the subsequent restoration of 
obedience. But in proportion as he perceived 
how little of concession was to be obtained, 
he grew himself more ready to concede; and 
though at one time he seems to deny the in- 
fallibility of the church, and at another would 
not have been content with placing all things 
in the state they were before the Council of 
Trent, he came ultimately to think such a 
favourable sense might be put on all the Tri- 
dentine decrees, as to render them compatible 
with the confession of Augsburg. From the 
year 1640 his course seems to have been acce- 
lerated ; he intimates no disapprobation of those 
who went over to Rome; he found, as he tells 
us, that whatever was generally received in the 
church of Rome, had the authority of those 
Greek and Latin fathers whose communion no 
one would have refused; and at length, in a 
remarkable letter to Wytenbogart, bearing date 
in 1644, he puts it as worthy to be considered, 
whether it would not be more reasonable for 
private men, who find the most essential doc- 
trines in a church of a universal hierarchy and 
a-legitimate succession, to wave their differ. 
ences with it for the sake of peace, by putting 
the best interpretations they can, only keeping 
silence on their own opinions, than that the 
‘Catholic church should accommodate itself to 
the separate judgment of such men. Grotius 
had already ceased to speak of the Arminians 
as if he was one of themselves, though with 
much respect of some of their leaders. Upon 
ja dispassionate examination of all these testi- 
monies, we can hardly deem it an uncertain 
question whether Grotius, if his life had been 
| prolonged, would have taken the easy leap that 
| still remained ; and there is some positive evi- 
dence of his design to do so. But, dying on a 
journey, and in a Protestant country, this 
avowed declaration was never made. 

‘* Tt appears to me, nevertheless, that Grotius 
was very far from having truly subjected his 
understanding to the church of Rome. The 
whole bent of his ming was to effect an exterior 
union among Christians; and for this end he 
did not hesitate to recommend equivocal senses 
of words, convenient explanations, and respect- 
ful silence. Listening attentively, if 1 may be 
allowed such a metaphor, we hear the chant of 
the AEsculapian cock in all he has written for the 
Catholic church. He first took up his reverence 
for antiquity, because he found antiquity un- 
favourable to the doctrine of Calvin. His 
antipathy to this reformer and to his followers 
led him on to an admiration of the episcopal 
succession, the organised hierarchy, the cere- 
monial and liturgical institutions, the high 
notions of sacramental rights, which he 
found in the ancient church, and which Luther 
and Zuingle had cast away. He became im- 
bued with the notion of unity as essential to 
the Catholic church; but he never seems to 
have gone the length of abandoning his own 
judgment, or of asserting any positive infalli- 
bility to the decrees of man. For it is manifest 
that, if the councils of Nice or of Trent were 
truly inspired, it would be our business to in- 
quire what they meant themselves, not to put 
the most convenient interpretations, nor to 
search out for some author or another who may 
have strained their language to our own 
opinion. The precedent of Grotius, therefore, 
will not serve those who endeavour to bind 
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the reason of the enlightened part of mankind, 
which he respected like his own.” 

The following account of the style of preach- 
ing in the first half of the seventeenth century, 
cannot but be interesting to the general reader. 
We would, however, observe, that we think 
the accusation contained in the first sentences 
is a little too general, and also rather too 
strong :— 

“ The style of preaching before the Reform. 
ation had been often little else than buffoonery, 
and seldom respectable. The German sermons 
of Tauler, in the fourteenth century, are alone 
remembered. For the most part, indeed, the 
clergy wrote in Latin what they delivered to 
the multitude in the native tongue. A better 
tone began with Luther. His language was 
sometimes rude and low, but persuasive, artless, 
powerful. He gave many useful precepts, as 
well as examples, for pulpit eloquence. Me- 
lanchthon, and several others, both in the six. 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, as well in 
the Lutheran as the reformed church, endea- 
voured by systematic treatises to guide the com- 
position of sermons. The former could not, 
however, withstand the formal, tasteless, and 
polemical spirit that overspread their theology. 
In the latter a superior tone is perceived. Of 
these, according to the Eickhorn, the Swiss 
preachers were most simple and popular, the 
Dutch most learned and copious, the French 
had most taste and eloquence, the English most 
philosophy. It is more than probable that in 
these characteristics he has meant to comprise 
the whole of the seventeenth century. Few 
continental writers, as far as I know, that 
belong to this its first moiety, have earned any 
remarkable reputation in the province of theo- 
logy. In England, several might be distin- 
guished out of a large member. Sermons have 
been much more frequently printed here than 
in any other country ; and, from the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, form a large pro- 
portion of our theological literature.” 

Passing over theology, philosophy, and 
morals, which form nearly two-thirds of the 
volume, we again find ourselves in the cheerful 
region of poetry. We can hardly venture upon 
Mr. Hallam’s long-detailed, and, we think, re- 
markable criticisms on Milton, Shakspere, and 
the other tragedians of this age. We are much 
pleased, too, with many of his remarks upon 
the lesser poets who were their contemporaries. 
We give his accounts of the ‘* Polyolbion ” of 
Drayton :— 

* Next to Daniel in time, and much above 
him in reach of mind, we place Michael Dray- 
ton, whose * Barons’ Wars’ have been men- 
tioned under the preceding period, but whose 
more famous work was published partly in 
1613, and partly in 1622. Drayton’s ‘ Poly- 
olbion’ is a poem of about 30,000 lines in 
length, written in Alexandrine couplets; a 
measure, from its monotony, and perhaps from 
its frequency in doggerel ballads, not at all 
pleasing to the ear. It contains a topographical 
description of England, illustrated with a pro- 
digality of historical and legendary erudi- 
tion. Such a poem is essentially designed 
to instruct, and speaks to the understanding 
more than to the fancy. The powers displayed 
in it are, however, of a high cast. It has 
generally been a difficulty with poets to deal 
with a necessary enumeration of proper names. 
The catalogue of ships is not the most delightful 
part of the * Iliad ;’ and Ariosto never encoun- 
ters such a roll of persons or places without 
sinking into the tamest insipidity. Virgil is 
splendidly beautiful upon similar Pt othe 
but his decorative elegance could not be pre- 


served, nor would continue to please in a poem |the Marchioness of Winchester deserves par- 
that kept up through a great length the effort ticular mention. It isa pity that the first lines 
to furnish instruction. The style of Drayton are bad, and the last much worse; for rarely 
is sustained, with extraordinary ability, on an can we find more feeling or beauty than in 
equable line, from which he seldom much de- some other passages.” 
viates, neither brilliant nor prosaic; few or no — 
passages could be marked as impressive, but MISCELLANEOUS. 

few are languid or mean. The language is Rrizish History, Chronologically Arranged ; 
clear, strong, various, and sufficiently figur- | comprehending a Classified Analysis of the 
ative; the stories and fictions interspersed, a8 = Qceurrences in Church and State, and of the 
well as the general spirit and liveliness, relieve | Constitutional, Political, Commercial, Intel- 
the heaviness incident to topographical descrip- | lectual, and Social Progress of the United 
tion. There is probably no poem of this kind | Kingdom, from the first Invasion of the 
in any other language, comparable together in! fZomans to the Accession of Queen Victoria. 
extent and excellence to the ‘ Polyolbion 3 ” nor By John Wade, author of the “ History of 
can any one read a portion of it without the Middle and Working Classes,” &c. &c. 
admiration for its learned and highly gifted  gyo, pp. 1154, double columns. London 
author. Yet perhaps no English poem, known) 1839, Wilson. , 





as well by name, is so little known beyond its 
name; for while its immense length deters the 
common reader, it affords, as has just been 
hinted, no great harvest for selection, and 
would be judged very unfairly by partial ex. 
tracts. It must be owned, also, that geography 
and antiquities may, in modern times, be 
taught better in prose than in verse; yet who- 
ever consults the * Polyolbion’ for such objects, 
will probably be repaid by petty knowledge, 
which he may not have found any where 
else.” 

Although there is much in this third volume 
which we leave with regret, yet our space 
obliges us to pass it by. We will end for the 
present with a short specimen of the criticisms 
on the poetry of Milton; it relates to two of 
his shorter, but most beautiful productions, 
* Comus,” and the ‘* Ode on the Nativity: ”— 

‘*¢*Comus’ was sufficient to convince any one 
of taste and feeling, that a great poet had 
arisen in England, and one partly formed in a 


THE author tells that he has compiled this 
history something on the plan of a newspaper, 
with a leading article descriptive of the princi- 
pal events of every reign, and then a chrono- 
logical summary, with all the other needful 
accessories, as set down in the title-page. 
That page is so explanatory of the design, that 
our attention was only directed to its execu- 
tion, and it affords us pleasure to say that the 
original chapters alluded to are moderate, fair, 
and impartial, without going deeply into philo- 
sophising ; which, in our opinion, oftener mars 
than mends the truth and lessons of history. 
The other portions are diligently and faithfully 

ut together ; and the whole volume is decided. 
ly one of the best that has ever appeared as a 
work for ready and useful reference to the 
‘annals of our country. As a family book, we 
know of none to compare with it for these great 
merits. 


The East India Voyager; or Ten Minutes’ 


Advice to the Outward Bound. By Emma 
Roberts, author of “ Memoirs of the Rival 
Houses of York and Lancaster ;” ‘* Scenes 
and Characteristics of Hindostan,”’ &c. &c. 
Pp. 263. London, 1839. Madden and Co. 


different school from his contemporaries. Many | 
of them had produced highly beautiful and | 
imaginative passages ; but none had evinced so | 
classical a judgment, none had aspired to so! 
regular a perfection. Jonson had learnt much 
from the ancients; but there was a grace in| (late Parbury and Co.) 


their best models which he did not quite attain. Miss Roserts’s excellent talents for observa- 
Neither his ‘Sad Shepherd,’ nor the ‘ Faithful tion have a wide and a useful field in this pub- 


Shepherdess ’ of Fletcher, have the elegance or 
dignity of ‘Comus.’ A noble virgin and her 
young brothers, by whom this masque was 
originally represented, required an elevation, 
a purity, a sort of severity of sentiment, which 
no one in that age could have given but Milton. 
He avoided, and nothing loath, the more festive 
notes which dramatic poetry was wont to 
mingle with its serious strain. But for this 
he compensated by the brightest hues of fancy, 
and the sweetest melody of song. In ‘Comus,”’ 
we find nothing prosaic or feeble, no false taste 
in the incidents, and not much in the language; 
nothing over which we should desire to pass 
on a second perusal. The want of what we 
may call personality, none of the characters 
having names, excepting Comus himself, who 
is a very indefinite being, and the absence of 
all positive attributes of time and place, en- 
hance the ideality of the fictions by a certain 
indistinctness not unpleasing to the imagin- 
ation. 25 ™ ” 

‘** The ‘ Ode on the Nativity,’ far less popu- 
lar than most of the poetry of Milton, is per- 
haps the finest in the English language. 
graudeur, a simplicity, a breadth of manner, 
an imagination at once elevated and restrained 
by the subject, reign throughout it. If Pindar 
is a model of lyric poetry, it would be hard to 
name any other ode so truly Pindaric ; but more 
has naturally been derived from the Scriptures. 





Of the other short poems, that on the death of 


lication, for which every European destined for 
| India owes her a deep debt of gratitude. There 
‘is hardly a possible circumstance of which it 
does not treat, in a manner likely to be most 
advantageous to those who consult it; and on 
many subjects of vital consequence to the indi- 
| vidual, there is such sound and sage advice, 
‘that it must indeed be well for those who will 
| take the trouble to think upon, and be guided 
|by it. Every branch of the service is separately 
examined, and rules for conduct laid down. 
|From the merest trifles necessary for comfort, 
to the gravest affairs which require judgment 
and decision—from the particulars of dress, and 
travelling, and eating, and sleeping, to the 
|most important business of public life—there 
are suggestions which will be found serviceable 
in every way, and render a thousand things 
easy and agreeable which would otherwise be 
full of annoyance and trouble. Need we add, 
that it is a volume for all Indians to possess as 
a friend and counsel ? 


Life of Sir Waiter Scott, Bart. Vols. IV. and 
V. Edinburgh, 1839. Cadell. London, 
Whittaker and Co. 

Tue whole-length of Scott after Raeburn, and 

the vignette, the house in Castle Street, in 

which he lived twenty-five years, are the grace- 
ful embellishments of the former of these vo- 
lumes; as are Lady Scott, after Saxon, and 

Abbotsford in 1812, equally appropriate, though 

not so well executed, engravings of the latter. 


| 
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The general interest of the text seems to 7" 
nothing by repetition. 

Egypt: Familiar Description of the Land, People, and 
Produce. With a Map, and Fifty-three Wood-Engravings. | 
Pp. 331. (London, W. Smith.)—A neat popular account | 
of a country which has recently risen to a degree of poli- | 
tical importance likely to have very great influence on 
the destiny of nations. We recommend it strongly to 
young readers. 

Gleanings from Many Fields. Pp. 163. (London, 
Harvey and Darton.)—A miscellany of various matters 
for children’s reading. The Infants’ Catechism (pp. 80) | 
is another, and more useful, and executed with better 
judgment. 

Military Law Authorities, §c., by Major W. Hough. 
Pp. 255. (Calcutta, Hacker and Co. ; London, Allen and 
Co.)—Of this volume we need only say that it is an ex- 


is at liberty, upon a proper application, to avail 
himself of the invention gratuitously. It may 


be useful to add a few general remarks to the 
foregoing description. 


black peat, free from fibre. Peat of the proper 
description has very much the appearance of 
blackened butter, and is the only sort which 
will repay the expense of preparation. The 
peat should be dug of the usual size, namely, 
eight inches by three, and three deep, and of 
a uniform shape, which is easily effected by a 
spade of a peculiar construction. All at- 


In the selection of peat | 
for compression, care must be taken to obtain a 


cellent manual, and ought to be in the hands of every { 


tempts which have been made to compress peat 
man engaged in courts-martial. 


in large masses of varions dimensions have in- 
| variably failed. In every instance the water 
has been retained in the centre of the mass, and 
expelled only from its surfaces. Even had the 
result of these trials been different, the peat so 
prepared would be useless for general purposes 
until cut into small pieces. Before compres- 
sion, the peats must be placed to dry for five or 
six days under sheds, in the same manner as 
bricks and tiles, and after compression must 
remain under cover until perfectly free from 
the title above. Having been privy to the| moisture, when they will be fit for use. At 
early experiments, and witnessed the progress! the recommendation of several friends, Lord 
of the attempt, amid difficulties which were} Willoughby has attempted to dry them in 
almost enough to discourage enterprise, we} various ways by artificial heat, but without 
rejoice the more in having been the only|any satisfactory result. The peat, when pro- 
channel to direct attention to the work, as we | perly compressed, is reduced about one-third 
are now to hail its final and successful issue. |in size, hard and compact, and nearly black in 
Lord Willoughby de Eresby, high in rank and | colour ; it varies slightly in density, sometimes 
official station, and with many onerous duties | floating, at others sinking in water. As to its 
attached to his social position, has done himself | uses, it will be found an excellent substitute 
great honour in this pursuit. With the assiduity for coal. It may be used in grates for domestic 
and perseverance of a tradesman, whose own | purposes, and has been tried successfully in 
peculiar emolument was the object in view, | calcining lime. In an experiment with the 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
COMPRESSED PEAT. 
Iv is a subject of congratulation to us, that 
among the numerous discoveries and improve- 
ments of the last twenty (in that respect, event- 
ful) years, with which we have done our part 
in making the public acquainted, it has been 
our good fortune to bring under general no- 
tice the very important invention indicated by 





and not the accomplishment of a patriotic and |steam-engine at St. John’s foundry, Perth, 


national benefit, his lordship has year after 
year devoted his exertions to this task, and his | 
mind to the devising of means by which the! 
obstacles that presented themselves were to be! 
overcome. And diligence and ingenuity have 
prevailed. A brief pamphlet, of a dozen pages, | 
gives a description of the different machines | 
which he has used for the compression of 
peat, till he has ultimately satisfied himself by 
bringing the last to working perfection. 

Diagrams, which we cannot copy, fully illus- 
trate all these particulars :— 

‘During a constant residence (his lordship 
says) in the mountainous districts of Scotland 
and Wales, where the inhabitants depend 
chiefly upon peat for their fuel, Lord Wil- 
loughby had given much attention to the man- 
her of preparing it for use. From observing 
the impossibility of rendering it available in a 
wet season (together with its comparatively 
small value, even in the most favourable,) for 
domestic or manufacturing purposes, he was 
induced to enter upon a series of experiments 
for its compression by machinery. The first 
of these took place in the summer of 1834.” 

This machine was choked by the fibrous 
matter of the peat; and a second also suffered 
the material to escape with the expressed 
moisture. Lord Willoughby then adopted 
linen cloth wrappers to prevent this loss, and 
a third machine gave a considerable remedy 
for the evil. But still there was something 
wanting; and other machines were tried and 
tested, and other improvements were made, 
till the present specimen was completed and 
employed in the extensive and successful ma- 
nufacturing of this species of fuel :— 

._ “For the machine thus improved (we are 
informed) a patent has been obtained by Lord 
W illoughby, extending to England only; but 
he wishes it to be understood that any individual 





where one of the machines already described 


was made, the peat was found to outlast an 
equal weight of coal, in the proportion of six- 
teen per cent, the engine being worked at its 
ordinary rate. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that it might be employed in the manufac- 
ture of gas, which it gives off in abundance, 
burning with a clear white light. It may also 
be prepared by charring, in the same manner 
as ordinary charcoal, by which its size is re- 
duced about one-half. When charred in this 
way, the slowness and difficulty with which it 
burns renders it an extremely valuable fuel in 
many processes of the arts: this value is 
increased by its freedom from sulphur, and the 
comparatively small: quantity of ashes which it 
leaves after burning. For the working of steel 
in particular, its freedom from sulphur makes it 
greatly superior to charcoal. It has been applied 
to this purpose by Messrs. Philp and Whicker 
(late Savigny and Co.), St. James’s Street, 
who have used it with remarkable success in 
forging razors and surgical instruments. The 
articles bear the stamp ‘ forged with peat,’ as 
well as the names of these gentlemen by whom 
they are highly recommended. The charred 
peat has also been employed in the working of 
other metals, particularly in the soldering of 
thin brass, with a most encouraging result. In 
conclusion, it may be mentioned, that it is as 
serviceable in the kitchen as common charcoal, 
and occasions no unpleasant taste or smell. * * 

“‘ The quantity of peats which may be thus 
compressed in one day, may be estimated at 
27,000, or 45 per minute, under a pressure of 
400 pounds on the square inch, with a high 
pressure steam-engine of six-horse power.” 

To this we have little to add. In former 
papers we pointed out the extraordinary value 
of the invention as regarded Scotland and 
Ireland, and parts of England where peat pre- 





vailed and coal was distant; we shewed that 
the bog and the desert might by its use be 
readily converted into the productive factory 
and busy population ; we expressed our convic- 
tion that it was alone sufficient to create a 
revolution on the face of the country, spreading 
comfort and plenty where distress and penury 
grieved the heart of the philanthropist and 
legislator. Weare now more than ever con- 
vinced that it will do all these things; and we 
only pray for its speedy and general application, 
to see our own hopes and Lord Willoughby’s 
liberal objects happily realised. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 

THERE are, we understand, some doubts whe- 
ther the British Association will meet this 
year or not. It depends upon the situation 
of Birmingham, the mayor of which town 
has applied, we are informed, to Lord John 
Russell on the subject. It will, of course, be 
for the Home Secretary to consider whether 
it will be safe or otherwise to allow causes of 
excitement, and the congregation of crowds, 
by night as well as by day, to be introduced 
into a place where the populace are in so in- 
flammable and dangerous a state. Should any 
unfortunate circumstances result, he would be 
greatly blamed ; and it might perhaps be more 
discreet to create no opportunities for collision 
and mischief. ‘The authorities of Birmingham 
and its vicinity cannot but be anxious on the 
matter; for, after all the preparations made, it 
would be a sore disappointment to be obliged to 
un-invite their promised guests. But still the 
public peace and tranquillity are objects of far 
greater consequence; and if these cannot be 
preserved from risk without the adoption of 
extraordinary and incongenial means, we are 
sure it would be better to postpone this meeting. 
Science and Chartism, fétes and riots, philo- 
sophy and bloodshed, would not comport well 
together. At all events, the prospect is neither 
certain nor comfortable. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Sin,—A few days ago I transmitted to you 
copies of original letters from Johnson and 
Addison, the letters themselves having been 
hooked up in the New River by a fisherboy ; 
and at the same time gave you to understand 
others were in my possession, derived from the 
same simple and genuine authority. I now 
send you a copy of a letter 


From Queen Anne to the Duke of Marlborough, 
after the Victory of Oudenarde. 

“ Sir,—I want words to express the joy I 
have that you are well after your glorious 
success, for which, next to God Almighty, my 
thanks are due to you: for, indeed, I can 
never say enough for all the great and faithful 
services you [have ?] ever done me. But be so 
just as to believe I am as truly sensible of them 
as a grateful heart can be, and shall be ready to 
shew it upon all occasions. I hope you cannot 
doubt of my esteem and friendship for you, nor 
think, because I differ from you in some things, 
it is for want of either. No. I do assure you 
if you were here, I am sure you would not 
think me so much in the wrong in some things 
as you do now. I am afraid my letter should 
come too late to London, and therefore dare 
say no more, but that I pray God Almighty to 
continue his protection over you, and send you 
safe home again: and be assured I shall ever 
be, sincerely yours, AnnvE R.” 

To this letter there is neither date nor 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








—————— 
address, which shews that Anne was not a man 
of business. 
Yours faithfully, J.M.F. W. 
18 Devereux Court, Temple, 
26th July, 1839. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 
Anglo-Saxon Literature. 
In pursuing his interesting inquiries and elu- 
cidation of the attainments and habits of our 
Saxon ancestors, Mr. Wright proceeds to ex- 
hibit their acquaintance with Geography ; and 
he remarks— 

‘“*We find the Anglo-Saxons at an early 
period distinguished by the same spirit of ad- 
venture, which has been so active and fruitful 
among their descendants. They were anxious 
to explore the distant countries, whose exist- 
ence had been made known to them by the 
books which the missionaries imported. Even 
so early as the seventh century they were in 
the habit of going to Rome by sea, a voyage in 
which the pilgrims necessarily incurred many 
perils. At the end of this century, a Frankish 
bishop named Arculf, who was returning from 
the Holy Land, and had visited Constantinople, 
Damascus, and Alexandria in Egypt, as well 
as many of the islands of the Mediterranean, 
was thrown by bad weather on the western 
coasts of England, where he became acquainted 
with the Abbot Adamnan. The latter carefully 
stored up the information which the traveller 
communicated to him, and afterwards com- 
mitted it to writing in a treatise which is still 
preserved. It is probable, indeed, from many 


circumstances, that the Anglo-Saxons them- 
selves made frequent visits, not only to Italy, 
but also to the East.* King Alfred, who in 
this, as in other things, merited well the 
character given him by historians of being ‘a 
diligent investigator of unknown things’ (igno- 


tarum rerum investigationi solerter se jun- 
gebat), sent Sighelm, bishop of Sherburn, in 
883, to India to visit the scene of the labours 
of St. Thomas and St. Bartholomew; and 
Sighelm not only reached in safety this dis- 
tant laud, but he brought back with him many 
of its productions, and particularly some gems 
and relics which were still preserved in his 
church in the time of William of Malmsbury. 
The present day cannot furnish a more intel- 
ligent account of a voyage of discovery, than 
that taken down by Alfred from the mouths of 
Ohthere and Wulfstan, one of whom had sailed 
to the North Cape, and the other along the 
northern shores of the Baltic, and which 
that monarch has inserted in his own version 
of Orosius. The map of the tenth century, 
mentioned above, is far more correct than 
the generality of maps, which we find in 
old manuscripts at a later period; its chief 
inaccuracy lies in the distorted shape given 
to Africa, which is here a long narrow slip of 
land running out from east to west; but the 
coasts of India and Eastern Asia are not ill 
defined, there are few of the fabulous indica- 
tions which appear afterwards in this part of 
the world, and Paradise does not occupy the 
place of the isles of Japan, as it did after the 
voyage of St. Brandan became popular in the 
twelfth century.” 

But, perhaps, none of the topics brought 
forward by Mr. Wright is more curious, or 
throws more light upon the domestic and pecu- 
liar manners of the Saxons in England, than 
the view of Medicine, as one of the Natural 
Sciences. Mr. W.says:— 

** The systematical study of natural history, 
in any of its branches, has never been culti- 

* How curiously this conjecture confirms the opinion 
of Col, Tod.—See Review of his ‘ Rajast’han.”—Ed, L, G, 


vated among a people who had not reached a 
high state of civilisation. Many of the opera- 
tions of nature are indeed of that wonderful 
character, that they cannot fail to attract at 
all times the attention of the observer; and 
although these insulated observations were 
often the cause of the wildest errors among the 
philosophers of a comparatively barbarous age, 
yet they contained the germs of modern science. 
The marvellous transformations which accom. 
panied the change of the creeping worm into 
the elegant butterfly, the singular habits of 
some animals, and the instincts of others, were 
the groundwork of many a superstitious fable. 
Even the fossil remains of a former world did 
not pass unnoticed; in old writers, such for 
example as William of Newbury in the twelfth 
century, we find many tales of animals im- 
bedded in rocks, accidentally released from 
their imprisonment, which were undoubtedly 
founded upon discoveries of fossils ; and these 
remains perhaps also gave rise to the legends 
of dragons which brooded in caves over hidden 
treasures, and of other animals no less extra- 
ordinary and fearful than the forms which are 
presented to us by the researches of modern 
geologists. The foreign books on natural his- 
tory, which the Anglo-Saxons seem to have 
possessed, were by no means calculated to give 
them any very enlightened notions on the 
subject, for they consisted chiefly of fabulous 
narratives of the imaginary monsters which 
were supposed to live under the burning skies 
of India and Africa, or of those moralisations 
of the ordinary instincts of some animals which 
alittle later became more universally popular un- 
der the title of ‘ Bestiaries.’ The learning of the 
ancients was communicated to the people of the 
middle ages by two distinct roads. First, it 
was introduced along with the ancient litera- 
ture, when those who received it, only just 
emerging from the depths of ignorance, were 
least capable of cultivating it with advan- 
tage, and when, from their preconceived ideas 
aud various other causes, it was much dis- 
figured, and very partially developed. Se- 
condly, after having found a more favourable 
soil among the Arabians in the East, whose vast 
conquests and more enlarged field of scientific 
observation were naturally attended with a 
proportionate intellectual developement, it be- 
came the groundwork of a school which, at a 
later period, was carried directly to the West, 
and gradually took the place of the barbarous, 
half-Romanised school, which had there ex- 
isted—we can hardly say flourished—through 
several ages. This was more particularly the 
case with the medical and chemical sciences, 
which, less than any others, the Anglo-Saxons 
were capable of receiving from their instruct- 
ors. Before the influence of the Arabian 
school was felt, even the elixir and the philo- 
sopher’s stone were not thought of, and the 
medical knowledge of our early forefathers 
was confined within very narrow limits. In 
the last struggles of the Roman power, and 
during the inroads of the. barbarous tribes 
before whom it fell, all the ancient practical 
knowledge of medicine and surgery must have 
disappeared. The books which remained were 
almost useless, not only from this want of 
practical skill, but also from the impossibility 
of procuring most of the articles which were 
enumerated in them, among people who had no 
certain commercial intercourse with distant 
parts of the world. This was felt strongly 
among the Anglo-Saxons; and one of Boni- 
face’s correspondents, while earnestly desiring 
to be remembered, in case that adventurous 





missionary should meet with any medical books 


which were not known in England, complains 
at the same time of the difficulty of using them 
on account of the foreign ingredients which 
those works prescribed. The consequence of 
this was, that the Anglo-Saxons either returned 
to the old superstitious practices aud receipts 
which had been used before their conversion to 
Christianity, or submitted to the authority of 
certain spurious books which were equally 
absurd and superstitious, and which appear to 
have been made witn the object of remedying 
the difficulties above mentioned. The book 
which seems to have exerted the greatest in- 
fluence on the science of medicine among the 
Anglo-Saxons, was a Latin herbal, published 
under the name of Apuleius, and containing, 
as it was pretended, the doctrines taught to 
Achilles by Chiron the Centaur. This spurious 
treatise, with a tract attributed to Antonius 
Musa on the virtues of the herb betony, and 
another bearing the title of ‘ Medicina Anima- 
lium,’ and the name of Sextus Philosophus, 
formed, in an Anglo-Saxon translation, of 
which several copies are still extant, the popu- 
lar text-book among the old physicians. We 
may cite, as a fair specimen of the character of 
this herbal, the account of the herb betony, 
which is almost a literal version from Antonius 
Musa. This plant, we are told, should be 
gathered in the month of August ; no iron was 
to be used in digging it up; and, when duly 
prepared, it was not only a powerful antidote 
against many diseases, but also a sure and 
efficient defence against spectres, fearful sights, 
and dreams. Jn addition to this herbal, we 
find amongst Anglo-Saxon manuscripts several 
medical works and collections of receipts, which 
are interesting to us, not only for the light they 
throw upon the early history of medicine in our 
island, but also because they make us acquaint- 
ed with the classes of diseases chiefly prevalent 
among the Anglo-Saxons, and thus illustrate 
collaterally the state of society in general. 
This class of works, indeed, forms rather an 
important part of the remains of the literature 
of these early ages, and deserves more attention 
than has been hitherto bestowed upon it. 
Among the manuscripts in the British Museum 
which are commonly quoted as the Royal 
Manuscripts, and which were formerly kept at 
St. James’s Palace, we find a very curious book 
on medicine, splendidly written in the Anglo- 
Saxon language, apparently of the earlier part 
of the tenth century, and probably at that time 
the property of a physician of some eminence. 
This book is divided into two parts, the first 
relating chiefly to the treatment of external 
diseases, and the second to inward diseases, 
and those of a more complicated nature. A 
large proportion of the cases here provided 
against, are outward wounds, arising sometimes 
from accident, but more frequently from per- 
sonal violence, the prevalence of which we may 
assume from the minutely detailed penalties 
imposed upon it by the Anglo-Saxon laws. 
The numerous receipts against the bites of 
adders and other venomous reptiles, shew that 
these latter were infinitely more numerous, and 
probably more various, than they are at pre- 
sent, and aid us in conceiving the picture which 
our island then presented to the eye, thinly 
inhabited, ill cultivated, and covered with 
marshes, woods, and wilds. We find, also, in 
the work above mentioned many receipts 
against the effects of poison; and (which 
appears singular enough) there are more pro- 
visions against diseases of the eye than against 
any other complaint. It is, perhaps, in some 
measure to the prevalence of this latter class of 





diseases in former times, that we owe the 
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preservation of the numerous superstitions 
connected with springs of water ; and the pea- 
santry in many parts of our island still use 
them, not on account of the purity of the water, 
but with a belief in some peculiar attributes of 
the well itself. Although this treatise is not 
a herbal, still the ingredients mentioned are 
chiefly vegetables, though mixed up sometimes 
with other substances, such as ale and honey, 
of which latter commodity the consumption was 
very great among the Anglo-Saxons, and, less 
frequently, fat, oil, or wine. The powerful 
medicinal effects produced by vegetable mix- 
tures, and the facility with which they were 
obtained, will easily explain the great repu- 
tation they enjoyed in an uncultivated age; 
but the real causes of diseases were little 
known, the connexion between the complaint 
and the remedy was seldom or very imperfectly 
understood, and the success of the latter must 
have been extremely problematical. The ob- 
ject generally aimed at seems to have been to 
produce a sudden and strong impression on the 
system, the effect of which must often have 
proved fatal. One of the receipts against the 
headach, given in this book, directs that a 
salve, composed of rue and mustard-seed, should 
be applied to the side of the head which was 
free from pain, evidently with the expectation 
of producing a sudden nervous re-action. So 
again for the cure of sore eyes, we are di- 
rected to make a paste of strawberry plants 
and pepper, which is to be diluted for use 
in sweet wine. There are few diseases of 
which the history is so obscure as that of 
the small-pox. This obscurity arises partly 
from the difficulty of identifying the disease 
under the names which seem to have been 
given to it at different times. In our own 
language it was formerly called simply the 
pockes, the plural form of a word which sig- 
nified nothing more than pustules. In the 
Anglo-Saxon treatise of which we are now 
speaking, we find two or three receipts against 
the ‘ pockes’ (wip poccum), which is perhaps 
the same disease we call small-pox, although, 
by the number and simple character of the 
prescriptions, it would appear either not to 
have been very prevalent, or else to have pos- 
sessed a less dangerous character than that 
which it assumed in later times. On the ap- 
pearance of the first symptoms of the disease, 
bleeding is ordered, and a full bow] of melted 
butter is recommended to be taken inwardly ; 
if the pustules be broken out, the physician is 
directed to pick them all out carefully with a 
thorn, and to pour a drop of wine or alder 
syrup in the place, which process was to pre- 
vent them from leaving any marks. The 
terrible effects of hydrophobia seem not to have 
been much known at this time; two or three 
receipts are given against the bite of mad dogs, 
but they are all very simple, the most remark. 
able being plasters of boiled onions, ashes, fat, 
and honey, or of plantain, mulberries, and fat, 
to be applied to the wound.” 





PINE ARTS. 
SIGNOR BOZZONI’S MODELS. 
We have lately had the pleasure of seeing, at 
the Imperial Hotel in Covent Garden, speci- 
mens of statues and bassi relievi, modelled by 
Signor Bozzoni, a pupil of the celebrated 





eighteen bassi relievi, illustrating the history | 
of Jesus Christ ; which are to be the ornaments 
of a Roman Catholic Church lately built, in his | 
own grounds, by Constable Maxwell, Esq., of 
Everingham Park, Yorkshire. Signor Bozzoni | 
is evidently an artist of very superior talent. | 
Purity and simplicity are the characteristics of | 
his style. There is nothing in it of that) 
violence and exaggeration which are too often 
mistaken for indications of genius. If the 
design be completely carried into effect, and 
more especially if marble be eventually chosen | 
as the medium of its execution, the church in 
question will be the most splendid and attract- 
ive edifice of its kind in the country. 


The Royal Academy.— On Tuesday, the 
affairs of the Royal Academy were debated in 
the House of Commons; when, ona division on 
Mr. Hume’s motion to enforce obedience to an | 
order of the house for the production of ac- 
counts, &c. for the last three years, it was 
negatived by a majority of five, the numbers. 
being thirty-eight to thirty-three. It seems | 
likely that, under such circumstances, the! 


| Academy must either yield some matters to, 
| popular opinion, or make itself entirely inde. | 
| pendent of popular claims, by building a Home 


| 


for itself; for which, indeed, it fortunately 


| 
possesses ample funds. | 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
PAINTING. 
Wuey first from heaven the King of light 
Call’d Beauty into birth, 
He painted on the waters bright 
The images of earth. 
The trees in lofty glory drew, 
Beside the low and bending flower, 
And o’er its living surface threw 
Sublimity and power ! 


{ 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
| 


What morn unconscious Love strayed near, 
She started all amazed ;— | 
Advanced—retired—in bashful fear— | 
Then, trembling, blushing,—gazed ! 
She moved—a form, yet nobler graced, 
The magic waters swift did yield ; | 
A mirrored hand stole round her waist, 
And Painting stood revealed ! 


Thus Love, immortal Art, first found, 
And sought her colours true, 

From every bud and blossom round 
That slumbered ‘neath the dew: 

Yet vain she toiled, until she brought 
Her untaught pencil to that tide, 

And deeper inspiration caught 
Along the river-side. 





For frail was Painting’s hand, and rude, 
Imperfect to her will; | 

And Nature’s awful magnitude 
Frowned at her mimic skill. 

But softened—mellowed—in the stream 
The majesty of Nature moved ; 

More like the visions of a dream, 
When dreams were what she loved ! 


} 

Thus Science nursed by Beauty grew, j 
Its mighty leaves unfurled ; 

Its fame-ascending branches strew 
A grandeur round the world. 

And mute must Poetry appear, 
Dethroned and crownless stand apart ; 


canter round the ring ? 


gay silk jackets and tight whites. 
allowed to speak to them was an honour. 


And faithful to the voice that made 
His golden sands in music run, 

O’er Painting Time ne’er cast a shade 
But it some feeling won ! 


A universal language spread 
Its eloquence afar,— 

Grand as the living Scripture read 
In every burning star : 

From shore to shore the marvel ran, 
And every holier impulse woke ; 

And every passion known to man 
Unrivalled Painting spoke ! 


All feelings—sympathies, full fraught 
With truth, great Art, were thine! 
The illumination of all thought, 
Or earthly, or divine ! 
The fine creations of the sense 
Took bodied form and life from thee, 
The vision and the influence 
OF Present Deity ! 


Behold !—the dreadful whirlwinds toss ; 
The rocks from earth are torn ; 
See,—Jesus bleeds upon the cross, 
And Horror hides the morn !— 
We turn again,—’tis Raffaelle brings 
The risen Saviour to our eyes :— 
Oh, for those archangelic wings 
That mount Jehovah’s skies ! 


Still may that Lyre whose chords are hues, 
Whose language Nature finds, 
Its mighty influence diffuse 
To charm and teach all minds ! 
May Painting, whose delights sublime 
Exalt each land where man hath trod, 
Still inspiration through all time 
Seek from Creation’s God ! 
Manchester, July 17th, CHARLES SWAIN. 





BIOGRAPHY. 
OLD SAUNDERS. 

AT the extreme age of ninety-one, our old 
friend and showman has this week been 
gathered to his fathers, at Lambeth. It is 
with a curious sympathy that we record his 
death ; for do not we remember him in his 
provincial perambulations, when yet the first 
of our school lessons were, like his great feats, 
being imprinted on our mind? and do not we 
recollect, with gratitude, that he even per- 
mitted us to mount his beautiful horses and 
The sawdust is now 
applied to a different purpose: the coffin is 
his circus now. ‘Then there were in those 
days the lotteries, far superior in interest to 


any thing we have since seen upon the stage. 
A waistcoat ; a pair of corduroy 


woe alaugh 
when they were drawn and proclaimed !); a 
live goose (another comic clap-trap, quite equal 


| to Liston at his best,); a sheep (like the finale 
|to the “ Village Lawyer”); a silver watch !— 
| ah, how time has flown since then ! 


Shakspere 
and Macready together could not produce 


;such a sensation; Stanfield could draw no- 


thing so delightful as one of these prizes. 
And he had two fine sharp lads to ride (one of 
them was afterwards killed by a fall) in their 
To be 

The 
Fool, ‘* motley’s your only wear,” was far 


above taking so great a liberty with: but 


Finelli, of Rome. ‘The statues are those of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, and the subjects of the 
bassi relievi are “*Our Saviour going to Cal. 
vary,” and “The Entombment:” the former 
being part of an intended series of sixteen 
Statues (twelve apostles, and four martyrs) ; 
the latter being part of an intended series of 


Saunders had a pretty family, at least a boy, 
who followed in his career, and a girl with red 
rosy cheeks and fair flaxen hair. He was 
himself a stout and muscular figure, well-look- 
ing, and worthy to be the parent of such 
children, the dispenser of such benefits, the 
proprietor of such an equestrian stud, the 


And Sculpture seem but Death when near 
Love’s miracles of Art. 


For Time, who never spent an hour 
As in Love’s beauteous clime, 
Taught her—to aid the pencil’s power— 
To snatch a grace from Time ! 
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director of such entertainments, the lord and 
master of such an establishment. 

The booth system, we fancy, succeeded the 
horsemanship ; and, sooth to say, mountebank- 
ing, a name in disrepute with the elder and 
upper circles, though dear to the young and 
lowly. In this he was the generous rival of 
Richardson, of famous character; and was, like 
him, well known to almost every corner of 
the British dominions. Wherever they came, 
they contributed to the harmless gaiety of ‘* the 
masses ;”’ and, in verity, it is our solemn 
and earnest wish that the masses had more of | 
similar pleasures now to amuse and occupy their | 
few brief hours of relaxation and recreation. 
The newspapers state that his later years were | 
not so prosperous as his earlier days, with all| 
their fluctuations and various fortunes; but 
we saw him occasionally driving about in a 
very small pony-chaise, and hope he had enough 
for the common comforts of life in his old age. 
He was very grateful for kindness; and we 
are convinced that it would be no undeserved 
tribute to him to inscribe upon his tombstone— 

Here lies an Honest Man. 








THE DRAMA. 

Her Majesty’s Theatre —The new ballet of 
the Gipsy, in which F. Elssler takes a part simi- 
lar to that of Taglioni in La Gitana (the one} 
being Scotch and the other Bohemian), is chiefly | 
worthy of notice on account of the fine scenery 
painted for it by Grieve. The view of the Old 
Town and Castle of Edinburgh, is, in particular, 
a splendid and picturesque composition, and 
does infinite credit to the talents of the artist. 
It is droll enough to observe that a new heresy 
has sprung up among our dramatic critics, in 
consequence of the perfection to which scene- 
painting is now carried. They hold that it is 
too good ; and seem terrified lest the painter 
should eclipse the poet ! ! 

English Opera House.—The only dramatic 
novelty of the week is The Devil’s Opera, 
brought out here with musical force and 
beauty; and in a manner that does credit 
to native talent. Miss Rainforth, Frazer, 
Burnett, and Butler, sustain the parts of 
Pepino, Vallardi, Herman, and Perendelli ; 
and the other characters are adequately filled ; 
especially Diavoletto, by Wieland, whose antics 
and gambols are seen to great advantage on 
this stage. Lover’s farce of The Hall Porter 
improves on repetition, and bids fair to have a 
long run. It is terse and humorous, and its 
hits at some of the follies of the day tell with 
excellent effect. 





VARIETIES. 

Thuggee Extraordinary !! —A very nearly 
fatal occurrence arose (we are sorry to say) out 
of our last Gazette. <A clerk, in a public office, 
was so deeply interested in the subject of 
Thuggee, reviewed in our preceding sheet, that 
he would be trying to throw the roomal, in 
order to ascertain how that noose could produce 
death so instantaneously as is there described. 
With a penny-piece in one corner of his hand- 
kerchief he induced a junior to allow him to 
practise on his neck, when, at the very first 
cast, he brought his victim to the ground so 
satisfactorily strangled, that it took five minutes 
to restore him to life and animation. The 
alarm of our official Thug may be imagined. 

Improved Tuning-Fork.—We lave been 
favoured with an inspection of an approved 
tuning-fork, invented and constructed by a 
mechanic of this place. The peculiarity of the 
improved fork is, that it is not like the common 





fork, restricted to the production of one note, 


but may be made to produce any note within 
the compass of two or three octaves. This is 
accomplished by extremely simple means. A 
stup is made to slide stiffly between the prongs, 
the effect of which is to check the vibrations in 
the portion of the prongs included between the 
stop and the handle. ‘I'he effective length of 
the prongs being thus diminished, the rapidit 
of their vibrations is increased and the piteh 
consequently raised. In the fork now before 
us—the fundamental—that is, the note vielded 
without the use of the stop—is D below the 
first line of the staff; and the positions of the 
stop, for the production of the other notes of 
the scale, up to C (beyond which the inventor 
has not yet carried his divisions) are of course 
in the first instance ascertained by trial. It 
appears to us that this improved fork requires 
only to be known to come into general use.— 
Aberdeen Journal. 

Master Owen.—We see, by the Notting- 
ham journals, that this youthful dramatic 
aspirant (the son of our ladylike and graceful 
actress, known by the name of Miss Beaumont, 
and now Mrs. Owen,) has been performing 
Maobeth, Richard III., and other leading 
parts, in a manner, not only to elicit great 
applause from his audiences, but also to wake 
tributes of poetry from admiring bards. Mrs. 
Owen has also returned to the stage, and be- 
sides the charms of song, has been performing, 
in genteel comedy, with much success. Young 
Owen is, we believe, under thirteen years of 
age. 

Lady Hester Stanhope.—The death of this 
remarkable person is announced in the news- 
papers. Her ladyship died at Djoun on the 
23d of June. Her influence among the Arabs 
was great; and from many Eastern travellers 
we have had interesting accounts of her es- 
tablishment and conduct. 

A MS. on Chivalry and the Tournament 
having been offered to a publisher in the Row, 
the author was advised to transfer it to Charles 
Tilt. Charles Knight, however, might have a 
claim. 

Magazine for the Blind.*—When the British 
Association met at Bristol, we gave an account 
of the exhibition of the embossed letters for the 
instruction of the blind, and of the facility with 
which they availed themselves of this ingenious 
and humane invention. We rejoice to have 
received No. I, of a magazine in the same form, 
for the gratification of the unfortunate individ- 
uals deprived of the blessing of sight, It is a 
very laudable design, and will, we trust, be 
successful, There are ten pages, and the price 
only sixpence. 

Boz.—A new work, on “an entirely new 
plan” is announced by Mr. Charles Dickens 
(Boz!); the first No. to appear in March. 
*‘ Nicholas Nickleby’? now approximates its 
close, and we are glad to see that the last No. 
is to contain a portrait of this most popular 
author, from the pencil of Maclise, and en- 
graved by W. Finden. Genius and talent, 
illustrated by genius and talent, is always most 
acceptable. 

Mary Ashley, the Factory Girl, No, I. 
(London, Johnson; Manchester, Bancks and 
Co.), apparently intended as a counterpoise to 
Mrs. Trollope’s ** Factory Boy,"’ and to rescue 
the manufacturers from the cruel imputation it 
attempts to fasten upon them, Both, we fear, 
will look more to invention and exaggeration 
than to truth and reality. 

Vampire.—One of the large vampire bats, 
familiar to Guiana and other torrid regions, has 
been imported alive, and taken to the Surrey 

* Simpkin and Marshall, London; Moxon, York. 





Zoological Gardens; where, as bats are not 
very fond of light, it must be excessively 
annoyed by Mount Hecla, and other luminous 
nuisances. 

Impromptu. 
Of Drury Lane Theatre the farce has much fun ; 
The committee, though hard, were but cakes versus Bunn; 
And with all their disputes, degradations, and jobbings, 
Honest George has proclaimed the Lessee bangs all Robins. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Mr. William Carleton, the author of ‘ Confessions of 
Harry Lorrequer,” announces a new Irish national story, 
in monthly parts, to be entitled, ‘Chronicles of Bally- 
macruiskeen.” ‘ 

** Languages of Abyssinia.—Some letters appear in the 
* Journal Asiatique’ of Paris for April, from M. d’Ab- 
badie, who has been paying a philological visit to Abys- 
sinia, and who appears to have collected some valuable 
information respecting the dialects of Eastern Africa. He 
has demonstrative proof that the group of languages called 
Amharna, Ilmorma, Somaliad, Shahay, ‘laltal, &c., are 
derived immediately from the Semitic family, without 
having all the characters. The Hhababi, a dialect hitherto 
unknown, ought, he says, to be placed beside that of 
Togray (Tigré), which is itself a dialect of the ancient 
language of Ethiopia, whose affinity with the Himyaritic 
has been demonstrated by Lieut, Wellsted. He has col- 
lected a vocabulary of the Moossawwoa’ (Massuah) dia- 
lect, which, he says, is Semitic, and altogether distinct 
from the Arabic and the Tigré. He penetrated into the 
continent, through the a of the Shohoos, of whom 
only a single tribe, that of the Hasaorta, is known to 
Europeans. From the traditions current amongst these 
wandering people, and from a vocabulary of their lan- 
guage, he has established their remote affinity with the 
Semitic stock. After a long residence at Tigré, where he 
studied the Amharna, he proceeded to Gondar, where, by 
the help of the Amharna, he applied himself to the Ii- 
morma, a dialect common to the Gallas of Central Africa. 
From Adwa, he proceeded by a new route to Massuah, 
and thence to Mokha, where he studied the language of 
the Somalis, which is connected with the Ilmorma. The 
tradition of the Somalis confirms that of the Gallas, that 
all these nations issued from the South of Arabia. M. 
d’Abbadie was on his way to France, accompanied by a 
Galla and an Abyssinian, with each of whom he could 
converse in their own tongues. Their appearance would 
corroborate his remarks on the ethnography of Eastern 
Africa,,\deduced from the physical form of the inhabit- 
ants.”~-Asiatie Journal. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Natural History of Fish, Amphibians, and Reptiles, 
by W. Swainson (2 vols.), Vol. II. (forming Vol. 116 of 
Dr. Lardner’s Cyclopadia), f.cap 8vo. fis.—Memoirs of the 
Life and Labours of R. Morrison, D.D., by his Widow, 
2 vols. 8vo. 24s.—C. C. Babington’s Outline of the Flora 
of the Channel Islands, 12mo. 4s.— The Mabinogion, 
Part IIL., edited by Lady C. Guest, royal 8vo, &.—Observ- 
ations on Education and Mis-Education, by T. A. Read- 
win, 8vo, 2s. Gd.—Histoires Intéressantes, by Thuillier, 
square, 2s. 6d.—The Dublin Medical Press, Vol. 1. 4to. 
14s.—The Fountain of Life, by the Rev. T. Jones, of 
Creaton, 12mo, 4s. 6d.—The Young Farmer’s Manual, 
by J. Main, 12mo, 6s.—Sir H. Cavendish’s Report of De- 
bates on Canada in 1774, 8vo. 10s.—Poverty, Mendicity, 
and Crime; Compiled from W, A. Miles’s Report to 
the House of Lords, #vo. 5s.—Lockhart’s Life of Sir Ww. 
Scott, Vol. V., f.cap, 5s.—Mrs. Hemans’s Life and Works, 
Vol. III., f.cap, 5s.—Blackwood’s Atlas of Scotland, im- 
perial 8vo. 2ls.—Experience, Tales for Youth, by G. J. 
Shaw, 18mo. 2s. 6d.—Present State of the Turkish Em- 
pire, by Marshal Marmont, translated, with Notes, by 
Sir F. Smith, 8vo. 12s,—Jarman and Bytherwood's Con- 
veyancing, Vol. V.: Mortgages, royal ivo. 25s, 


METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL,1839- 
July. Thermometer. Barometer. 

Thursday..25 | From 56 to 70 29°72 stationary. 
Friday +--+ 26 cove Bl 69 3 254 
Saturday -- . 63 
Sunday ---- ee ++ 63 
Monday -- coe FQ ++ 63 
Tuesday -- 30 52 65 
Wednesday 31 53 59 

Wind, S.W. ; 

Except the morning of the 27th, cloudy, with frequent 
and heavy showers of rain; distant thunder accompanied 
with hail and rain on the afternoon of the 27th. 

Rain fallen 1 inch, and *875 of an inch. 

Edmonton, CuARLES HENRY ADAMS. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. — 

We like “ Juvenis’s” spunk: and if such a spirit can 
allow him to live to do the work he promises, we daresay 
it will be bitter enough, though we shall not be able to 
review it, 

We cannot accept anonymous criticisms. — Answer to 
the notice of a ‘* Lady’s Religious Tractate.” , 7p 

Erratum,—In our last, noticing the very clever acting ot 
Mr. Horton as a Cockney footman, in the Hall Porter, at 
the English Opera, his name was misprinted aogred 
When praise is so well deserved, we should be loath t 
throw it away on a Ts 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, 


PALL MALL. 


The Gallery, with a Selection of Pictures ke §- — Masters | T 


of the Italian, Spanish, Flemish, Dutch, and French Schools, 
is open daily, from Tenin -" Metning until ag in the Evening. 
Ad 





Cc 
WinLta M BARNARD, Keeper. 


OTIC Et to 0 PUBLISHERS.—To be Sold, 


A MS. of Twenty-one Elegant Extracts from Sir W alter 


Scott’s Novels, for the Use of Schools. 
in French, to facilitate the Transtation. Also,a 
Work, arranged by a Professor of long experience in teaching. 

This MS. claims the attention of the trade. ‘T’o be seen at Mr. 


Thomas Bradburn’s, 30 Eaton Street, Pimlico (who will treat 


with the purchaser—the author being abroad). 


R. LARDNER’S CABINET (CYCLO- 


PEDIA, Allthe literary a! 


With Explanatory Notes | ® Catalogue of the Pictures according to the New Arrangement, 
Key to the same | including those in the oe apc recently opened to the Public, 


TO pba cay Pate ane AND PATRONS 
F THE ARTS. 


pe INVENTORS’ ADVOCATE, and 





Price 78. 6d, 
MMA ROBERTS’S EAST INDIA 


VOYAGER; or, Ten Minutes’ Advice to the Outward 


PATENTEES’ RECORDER; a Weekly British and | Bound, including full Particulars of the Overland Route by 
| Korelie Miscellany of Inventions, Discoveries, and the Fine | Egypt to India. 


s (No, 1. price 8d. stamped), will appear on Saturday, Aug. 
Published for the Proprietors, by W. Kidd, 7 Tavistock 
» | Street, Covent Garden, to whom all Advertisements, Communi- 
cations, Prints, Bouks, &c. for Review, should be forwarded 
wauinnesuaenn 
Ina few aan aie numerous ss Weuiaaiss f. cap 8vo. 
SUMMER’S DAY at HAMPTON 


COURT ; being a Guide to the Palace and Gardens, with 


By EDWARD JESSE, Esq. 
Surveyor of Her Majesty’s Parks and Palaces, Author of 
«*Gleanings in Natural History.” 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








d 


the above work being now c the i beg to 
inform their subsoribers and the a that ‘there now remain 





to be published only twenty more volumes, v. 


In History—one volume of the History of England, two of the 
Hstory of Ireland, two of the History of Greece, and two of 


Northern History ; 


In Biography—one volume of Lives of Naval Commanders, 
one of French Literary Men, one of British Poets, two of British 


Prose Writers, and two of Lives of Musicianis; 


In Natural Philosophy—one volume on Geometry, and one on 


Electricity and Magnetism; and 


In Natural History—one volume on Shells, one on Insects, one 
on the Habits and Instincts of Animals, and one on Taxidermy, 


Bibliography, &c. 
%4* A detailed Prospectus of the entire work may be had 

gratis of all booksellers in town and country. 

ondon: J-ongman, Orme, and Co. ; and John Taylor. 











MR. LODGE’S PEERAGE. 


S the Nobility are now sending in their 


Corrections to this valuable Work, it may not be amiss 
to extract the following from among the testimonies borne to its 
accuracy, a3 it contains a hint which it will be desirable should 
be acted upon. “ Lord ay his compliments to Mr. 
Ledge, and begs to assure him he has looked over the enclosed 
paper with great care and attention, and finds it perfectly cor- 
rect, Lor hopes Mr. Lodge will permit him to add that 
he has never yet found so few mistakes in any publication of the 
kind, as in his last edition; and if every peer will carefully cor- 
rect the paper Mr. Lodge sends him, a good and correct peerage 
will at last be published.” 

Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
10th Edition, price 6s. bound 


OYAGE du JEUNE ANACHARSIS 


en GRECE, dans le milieu du Quatriéme Siécle avant 
l’Ere Chrétienne, Abré gé de l’Ouvrage original de l’Abbé Bar- 
thélemy, & |" “~ae de la Jeunesse, avec la Vie de I’ erent 
M. LE DUC DE NIVERNOIS 
Re evue et soigneusement corrigée 
Par NICHOLAS WANOSTROCHT. 

A Londres: Se trouvé chez J., G., F., et J. Rivington; Long- 
man, Orme, et Co; Dulau et Co.; Whittaker et Co; Simpkin, 
Marshall, et Co.; Harvey et Darton; J. Souter; Hamilton, 
Adams, et Co.; J. Wacey; et Houlston et Stoneman, 





With Illustrations, post 8vo- 


Te WILD SPORTS of SOUTH 
AFRICA, being a Narrative of an Expedition from the 
Cape of Good Hope to the Tropic of Capricorn ; interspersed with 
Sporting Adventures during the Chase of the Lion, Wild Buffalo, 
Ostrich, Khinoceros, Hippopotamus, Ele ay and Giraffe, 
By Captain W. C, HARRIS, E.1.C. Engineers. 
John cy Albemarle ate 


puE MAGAZINE of NATURAL HIS. 


TORY for August contains, 
A Critique upon the singularly interesting Natural-History 
Discoveries made in the interior of Africa by Sir James Edward 
Alexander, K.L.S., as detailed in his recently-published Narrative 
of the Expedition. Including—the Gigantic “Hairy Baboon, which 
inhabits the banks of the Orange river, and murders travellers by 
rong them in the neck—the extraordinary animal resembling 





SALES BY AUCTION. 


GREENWOOD’S ATLAS OF THE COUNTIES OF 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 


R. S, LEIGH SOTHEBY WILL 
SELL BY AUCTION, 
At his House, 3 Wellington Street, Strand, on Monday, 

5th August, 1839, at One o "clock precisely, 
The COPYRIGHT and ENGRAVED COPPER and STEEI, 
PLATES of GREENWOOD and CO.’S ATLAS of the COUN- 
TIES of ENGLAND and WALES, from Actual Survey by 
Messrs. C, and G. Greenwood; embellished with F. orty-six 
highly- finished Vignettes, being of Palaces, Cathedrals, Castles, 
Mansions, and places of c elebrity and note. 

The engraved Plates, with Impressions of their om State, 
may be seen one week previous to the sale. 





» but provided with loose horns which produce a 
clapping noise by striking against each other—the remarkable 
antipathy possessed by the Lion, from a knowledge of which the 
use of fire-arms and all artificial weapons is rendered unneces- 
sary in repelling his attacks. Secondly,—a Review of the Shoot- 
ing Exploits in Southern Africa, of Captain W.C. Harris, now 
reprinted from the original Bombay edition by Murray, Also, 
various original Memoirs by Eminent Naturalists, and Miscel- 
laneous Scientific Intelligence, 

London: Longman and Co.—Price 2s, 


HE ASIATIC JOURNAL for August 
contains— 
Review of Eastern News, No. XX.—Native Education in In- 
ne pee Night—Manners and Customs of the Japanese, 
Ill.—I of Abyssinia—The Women of Hindustan, 
Ne I11.—The Heaou-King, or Book of Filial Obedience—Persia, 
Russia, and Affghanistan, No. I11.—East India Steam Naviga- 














BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
\ 8New Burlington Street, August 2. 


R. BENTLEY has just ready for 
publication, the ia a NEW WORKS ;— 


Confessions and Adventuses of a Thug. 
By Captain Meadows Taylor, 
Of the Service of H. H. the Nizam. 3 vols. 


Ireland ; Social, Political, and Religious. 
By Gustav ve de Beaumput 
Translated, with Illustrative Notes, by v. C. Taylor, LL.D. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 


11. 
THE CONCLUDING VOLUMES OF THE 
Memoirs of Charles Mathews, Comedian. 
(Vols, III. and 1V. ), with numerous ch istic Ill 
and Portraits. 





Victories of the ‘British Army. 
A By W. H. Maxwell, Esq. 
Author of « Stories of W aterloo,” *¢ Captain Blake; or, My 
wife,” © The Bivouac,’ is 
8vo. with characte ristic ioamvaiees and Portraits. 


New Works now ready :— 


In2 yol 


I. 
‘és Hamilton King. 
H. Barker, Esq. (‘« The Old Sailor” 
Authes’ of “ Land and Sea Tales,” “ Tough Yarn,” &e, 
3 vols. 


The Hon. C. A. Seneny? s Travels in 


North America, 
During the Years 1834, 1835, and 1836, 
Dedicated, by Special permission, to the Queen, 
2 vols. 8vo. with Plates. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 


tion © y—Darius and his Herdsman. A Tale from the 
Bostan — Employment of Company “Publfcatione i from the 
Arabic—College } E New 

from the several “Original Cc from the 
East—Postscript to ditto— Register; Cc. alcutta, Madrasy “ce 
&c. &c.—Debates at the East India Hou 

Prices of European Goods in the "Hant“Tadian mms on and 
Exchanges—Ship List, &c.—Price 

Wm. H. Allen end Ce Co, af ‘Leadenhall Street. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE for AUGUST. 
No. CXVI. price 2s 6d. Contents: 

Specimens of Persian Poetry, No. 1V.—My Private Log: The 
Glorioso—John Bull’s Castle. By the Author of “O’Hanlon and 
his Wife”—Rising of the Sun—University of Heidelberg and vos 
Duel—A Handful of ‘T'rash—Captain Orlando Sabertash on 
and Address—Trinity of the Gentiles, Chapter II.—Paris Rebels 
of the 12th of May—Catherine: a Story. By Ikey Solomons, 
junior, Esq. Chapter VII. (with an Iilustration)—Sydney Senith, 
John Styles, and Grantley Berkeley—The Progress of Disorgani. 
sation. 
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James Fraser, 215 Regent Stepet, London, 


‘HE MONTHLY CHRONICLE | for 


August contains—1. Characters of Public Men in Eng- 
land and France—2. Colonisation of New Zealand: me, or pm 
and Aborigines—3. Letters on the State “rae renee of wat 
No. 3. by Joseph Mazzini—4. Ele; - The War int 
East; the Death of the Sultan—é. harmed Silusteetione Mt 
Antiquity—8. The Cynical Moroseness—9. The Social Condition 
of Jamaica, in a Letter from a Resident Proprietor to a Noble- 

d with the Ad —10. Review of Litera- 
ture, a numerous Notices of Recent Publications. 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 














In post 8v0. with Fourteen Plates, price 6s. 

TREATISE on the M ICROSCOPE. 

By Sir DAVID BREWSTER, LL.D. F.R 
Corresponding Member of the Royal Institute of le &c. &e. 
By the same Author, 
In post pie rice 6s. illustrated by upwards of 100 oe 

Wood, and a Chart of Magnetic Curves 

TREATISE on MAGNETIS 
Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh; Longman som o., 
Simpkin and Co., Whittaker and Co., aud Hamilton and Co., 


J. Madden and Co. 8 Leadenhall Street. 
__ Their Catalogue o of Oriental Books is now ready (gratis). 


Beautifully printed in? ict yet 12mo. cloth boards, 


P 
NEW POCKET. ‘DICTIONARY of the 
gee FRENCH, and ENGLISH LANGUAGES, 
, PETRONJ and J. DAVENPORT. 
cuttiten, among other advantages, the following 
exolusive one 
1. The exact Pronunciation of the different Persons of Verbs. 
2. The Irregularities of Verbs and Nouns. 
3. Obsolete Words, with their Substitutes. 
4. Irregularities of Verbs, Poetical Words, Licenses and Locu- 
tions, alphabetically arranged, 


Also, in the press, 
Petronj Corso di ae Italiana, corrected, 


enlarged, and i 









-D 
ee ans Co. 87 Soho Square. 





In 8vo. price 3)8. 6d. in cloth 


COMPLETE LATIN. ‘ENGL ISH 
and ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY, compiled 
from the best se chiefly German. 
y the Rev. Z. E. RIDDLE, M.A. 
Translator Bye Editor of Scheller’s large Latin Lexicon. 
Separately, Latin-English, 2ls.; Knglish-Latin, lus. 6d. 
“* Both these Dictionaries appear to be well devised and well 
executed, and altogether admirably adapted to the purpose for 
which they are designed.”—British Magazine. 


Young Scholar’s Latin-English and English- 
Latin Dictionary; being an Abridgement of the above, 12s. bd. 
Separately, Latin-English, 7s.; English-Latin, 5s. 6d. 
Lendens Longman, Orme, and Co.; and John Murray, 


n 12mo. price 7s. in boards, the 3d edition o! 
ORTRAIT of an ENGLISH CHURCH- 
MAN. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM GRESLEY, M.A. 
Author of “ Ecclesiastes Anglicanus, a Treatise on Preaching.’’ 
, G., F., and J. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


Price 33, 9d. 
RAVELS in the EAST, including a 
Journey - the Holy Land. 
By PHONSE DE LAMARTIN 
A how Translation from the Fren 
This Work forms one of the series of Fecpie’s | Editions, pub- 
lished by W. and R. Chambers, and designed to supply approved 
works in all departments of Literature, at the lowest price, for 
arish Libraries, Mechanics’ Institutions, and the houses of the 
less affluent classes of the community. 
Already issued in the Series. s. d. 

Paley’s Natural Theology, with Additions ..... eeeccee 

Lay of the Last Minstrel, sh Scott ..seeeese : 
Marmion, by Scott ....++.seeee eee 
Lady of the Lake, by Scott . seveteees 
Cottagers of Glenb by Mrs. H . 
Crabbe’s Parish Register and other Poems ... 
Franklin’s Life and Essays ete improved) . 
Life and Travels of Besge 
Butler’s Analogy of Religion ., ° 
Goldsmith's Vicar of Waketield .. 
Tennant's Anster Fair, and other P 
Smollet's Roderick Random ..,..... 
Lord Bacon's Essays ........ 
Ramsay’s Gentle Shepherd, and other Poem 
Adventures of Robinson Crusoe ...... 
Life of Robert Burns.. cee 
Poetical Works of Robert Hurns sees 

rose Works of Robert Burns ...,...+ 
Clarke’s T'ravels in Russia, with Notes 
Detoe's Complete English Tradesman 
Chambers’s Tour in Holland and Belgium 
Imprisonments of Silvio Peilico . 
%* Other works, native and tran n preparation. 
Published b: and R. Chambers, Edinburgh ; W. S. Orr and 
Co. London ; Re Gury, Jan. janes. ae and all Booksellers. 
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NEW PERIODICAL. 

2 Engravings, price 8d,, Part IV. of the 
ITERARY WORLD; a Journal of Popu- 
lar a and Entertainment. 

ted by JOHN TIMBS, 
Bleven Ye cars Editor of “ The Mirror.” 

Engravings: The Nelson Monument (Mr. Railton's Prize 
Design)—Partraits of New Zealanders—Olympic Chariot Races— 
North London Cemetery—The Vampire at the Burrey Zoological 
Gardens—and five others. With nearly 120 closely printed 
columns of Literary and Scientific Novelties, original and se- 
lected. 

Berger, } Belywot Ox Strest, Sends | and all Booksellers. 


HE CONFESSIONS of HARRY LOR. 
REQUER, No. V. price 1s, with two Illustrations by 


Phiz. 
“It is the history of a dashing subaltern officer, written - a 
vein of great humour an and i ith 





delightful ey ont told with much adhe. Leeds Times. 

v fney are from no erdinary pen; their graphic vraisemblance 
pe perfect good-humour are irresistibly attractive.” — Belfast 
Chronicle. 

« Those who love frolic and fun will find abundance of both in 
this clever work :—the illustrations are capital.” —Aberdeen Con- 
stitutional.” 

“ We have read the work with as intense an interest as that 
with which we ever gloated over any work of fiction. Nor is 
mere interest in the progress of the narrative the most powerful 
feeling; we have admired the talent — descriptive, pathetic, 
ludicrous, that marks every page of the story; meanwhile, we 
earnestly recommend t e work to all hovers ofthe best works of 
fiction Chronicle. 











Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





London; and John Cumming, Dublin. 





Dublia: William Surya and Cos 3 mc A 8. Orr and Co. 
London: Fraser and Crawford, Edinburgh. 
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NEW AND USEFUL WORKS, 
Published by wag Orme, and Co. 


LLUSTRATIONS ‘of M EC HANICS. 
e Rev. H. MOSELEY, M.A. F.R.S. 
richer of Remon oe: and Tacs in King's 
ollege. 
In f.cap 8vo. price 8s. cloth, lettered. 

#,%* The above is the First Volume of a Series, entitled Illus- 
trations of Science, by Professors of King’s College, London; 
forming a Course of Instruction in Natural Philosophy and Na- 
tural History. 

« These I lelightful reading, as all such combi- 
nations of the ectle aad ‘the duice must ever be. The perusal of 
this volume has given us more unalloyed gratification than any 
other contribution to our standard literature, which we have 
met with for a great number of years.” —St. James's Chronicle. 





I. 
A Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, 
and Mines. 


g aclear E ition of their ah oe and Practice. 
By Andrew Ure, M.D. F-R.S 
In 1 closely and beautifully printed vol. one 
pages, and illustrated with 1241 Engravings on Wood. 
21. 10s, strongly bound in cloth, lettered, 
« We consider — work, as a whole, a great boon to the British 
public.”—Ath 


Cc. int 





containing 1242 
Price 





Ill. 
School Botany ; 

Or, an of the Ch of the 1 Natural 
Classes and Orders of Plants belonging to the Flora of Europe, in 
‘the Botanical Classification of De Candolle. _, For the Use of the 
Students preparing for their Matricul ion in the 
University of London. 

By John Lindley, Ph. D. F.R.S. L.S.-&c. 
F.cap 8vo. with 163 Woodcuts, 6s. cloth, lettered. 

“The authority of De Candolle, backed by the author's own 
peculiar and original views on the subject, carry this work far 
above the ordinary character of ee Review, 








The Vegetable Cultiyator. 

Containing a plain and accurate Description of every Species 
and Variety of Culinary Vegetables, with the most approved 
Modes of Cultivating and Cooking them. 

By John Rogers, Author of ‘ The Fruit Cultivator.” 
n f.cap 8vo. price 7s. cloth, lettered. 

« The most useful work of the kind that has fallen under our 
notice.” —Conservative Journal. 

«* A complete and intelligent manual for the kitchen garden.” 
—Spectator. 


M‘Culloch’s Coupee Dictionary. 
Illustrated with Maps and Plans, with a new and enlarged 
Supplement, bringing down the Information contained. in the 
Work to January 1839. 
A new edition, price 50s. boards. 


VI. 

Medical Notes and Reflections. 
By Henry Holland, M.D, F.R.S. &c. 
Physician Extraordinary to the Queen. 8vo. 183. 

vu. 5 
Progressive Education. 
2 vols. f.cap 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

** We have seldom read a work containing more just views of 
what education should be. It is worthy the attention and serious 
perusal of every teacher, every parent, every magistrate, or divine, 
in the kingdom.” —Sducational Magazine, 

Vill. 
Longman, Orme, and Co.’s Catalogue of 
Second-hand Books for 1839, is now published, containing useful 
and valuable Works in various eT Price 2s. 


A Prospectus of a Series of Encyclopedias, 
each complete in 1 vol. is just published, by Messrs. Longman 
and Co., and may be had, gratis, of all Booksellers in Town and 
Country. 

“Such a series will, when completed, form a valuable library 
of practical knowledge. The specimens we have already seen 
ate such as do great P ceedit to the Publishers who formed the 
design, and to the Authors who have executed the respective 
divisions.”—Athencum. 





mee “ae SOMAD OES OF sr aaa 
loth gilt, price 4s. 6 
Romances: of HISTORY, TALES, and 
POEMS, 
By HENRY NEELE. 
b 0, uniform with the above, price 4s. 6d. 
EC TURES on ENGLISH POETRY, 
from Chaucer to Cowper, by the same admired A ethan, 
with his Life and Portrait. 
London: Joseph Thomas; T. Tegg; and Simpkin and Co. 


With TEN Illustrations, price 2s. Od. 


E? XPER NCE; a Series of Tales. 
5 G. JOHN SHAW. 


John Hearne, 81 Strand. 





THE LAW a ny Am ad OF LAW. 


DVEN TURES of an "ATTORNEY in 
SEARCH of PRACTICE 
Dedicated to all Attorneys who: want a Client, and to all 
tients who want an Attorney. 
«* One of the most interesting books of the season.”—Sun, 
“ We heartily wish it an extensive circulation.”— Atlas, 
Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
Printed for Longman, Orme, and Co. 


I. 
A NEW WORK by the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON. 


-Ersuezory THOUGHTS and 
REFLECTIONS. 
In f.cap 8vo. price 4s. cloth, lettered, gilt edges. 

“« An elegant little work, which we do not hesitate to charac- 
terise as the best of Lady Blessington’s productions.”—St. James's 
Chronicle. 

“We recommend these Thoughts and Reflections, not only to 
the female sex, but to our own, for each may profit by it."”"—Age. 

“‘These terse and well-digested aphorisms are as remarkable 
for their moral value, as for their elegant and graceful sitting.” — 
Conservative Journal. 

Il, 
NEW WORKS BY MR. JAMES. 
The Gentleman of the Old School. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 

«The style is racy, the scenes graphically see and the 
whole story so crowded with stirring it 
is kept alive to the end of the last ae 
Journ 

“ Rarely, if ever, has Mr. James proved himself more success- 
ful than in the volumes before us."—Court Journal. 


Blanche of Navarre; a Play. 
Price 4s. 
Ill. 
NEW NOVEL BY MRS. BRAY, 
Trials of the Heart. 
By Mrs. Bray, 
Authoress of Trelawny," “6 renee &e. 
n 3 vols. post 8vo. 

“ Mrs, Bray can, at will, probe the ae heart, and lay it 
open in its most passionate moments; and this she has accom- 
plished in the tales before us.""—Month/y Review. 

“A collection of short and striking tales, written in Mrs. 
Bray's best manner,""—Metropolitan Magazine. 





— Conservative 


Iv. 
THE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL STATE OF SWEDEN, 


A Tour in Sweden. 
y Samuel Laing, Esq. 

Author of « Three Years’ Residence in Norway.” 

8vo. price 12s. clot 
aing is a man of acquirement, experience, knowledge 

His statistical facts are selected with 

lg dupon with sagacity, His disquisitions 
are those o ofa inan of are and besides such things as these, the 
work contains many striking d —th: 
result of immediate a or deduc tions from inquiries 
and experience.’’"—Specta 


« Mr. La’ 
of affairs, = great ability. 








Vv. 
MR. WATERTON’S LAST WORK. 


. ° 
Essays on Natural History. 
By Charles Waterton, Esq. of Waiton Hall. 
With View of Walton Hall, and Autobiography of the Author. 
New edition, price 8s. 

“A delightful little volume. Mr. Waterton is evidently one 
who loves the pursuit of natural history for its own sake.” —Quar. 
terly Review. 


vi. 
GUIDE TO NORTH WALES. 
The Rev. W. Bingley’s Excursions in 
North Wales. 
Including Aberystwith and the Devil's Bridge. 


3d edition, with Corrections and Additions, made during 
Excursions in 1838, by his Son, W. R. Bingley, B.A. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. with new and accurate Map, by J. and C. Walker, 
price 12s. cloth, lettered. 


THE AUGUST NUMBER, 
Price Half-a-Crown, embellished with I 
George Cruikshank, of 
ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY, 
Edited by W. H. sr Esq. 





by 


Contain: 
Jack Sheppard, by wv Harrison aementts 
Epoch the Third, 17: 


Chap. 7. 


Chap. 5. The Disguise 


gk Shei je ard warns 
Chap. 6. ; ~~ cent 


hames Darrell 
posa Chap. 8, on Bedlam 
vite Two Illustrations by George Cruikshank. 

The Crayon Papers. Legend of; Recollections of the Alhambra. 
Sleepy Hollow, by Washing-| The Abencerrage, a Spanish 
ton Irving ‘Tale, by the Author of “ The 

The ~~ —— of Paris. By} Sketch-book” 

Mrs. ambles among the Rivers— 

The Bhanteca Funeral, a Story} The Thames, No. V. By 
of the Second Sight, commu-| Charles Mackay 
nicated by the Author of The|The Old Elm 
Subaltern” Colin a egae 

Vincent Eden, or the Oxonian &e 

Richard Bentley, New aenmeten Street. 


By Chas. Hooton, 





In 1 vol. small 8vo. price 7s. cloth, 


HE LIFE - BOOK of a LABOURER. 
By A WORKING CLERGYMAN, 

«« It is the pious offering ofone who may be deemed a proper 
follower in the footsteps of that good man, Legh Richmond.”— 
Argus. 

“This volume reminds us forcibly of that most delightful of all 
biographies, ‘ The Doctor,’ to which, indeed, it is little, if at all 
inferior.” — Britannia. 

“The author has wisely based the tales contained in this 
volume on authenticated biography or historical fact, and the 
work challenges, by its intrinsic merits, no small share of public 
approbation.” — Hull Packet 

Smith, Elder, and Co, 65 Cornhill. 


The New Number of 


HE METROPOLITAN 
for August, will contain— 
1. Recollections of Ancient Li-| 
terature. — a Barrister Campbel 
2. grrr of Jerusalem. By 8. Delaval O’Dorney; an Auto- 
C. G. Addison, Esq. biography * 
3. Lines to a Fading Geranium 9. The Death of the Course 
4 —— Sg penny Nephew 10. Law and Lawyers. Adven. 
and the Lottery Ticket \ tures of an Attorney in 
5. Lord Killikelly. By Abbott Search of Practice 
+ The Ruined Ch le 
6. ‘The Colony of Newfoundland) Mrs. Abdy ~ 
7. The Season for Remem-!12. The Pillar of Siva 
Reviews, Notices of New Works, &c. 
Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 
Agents—for Ireland, J. Cumming, Dublin; for Scot! and, Bel} 
and Bradfute, Edinburgh. 


brance. Se Major Calder 


By 


UNIFORM WITH THE CHILD’S LIBRARY, 
In 2 vols. cloth, price 5s. 


HE CHILD'S PICTORIAL BIBLE; 
being a careful Abridgement of the Old and New Testa. 
ments, by a meyer ys of eee hurch of England; illustrated hy 
very numerous and splendid Engravin A 
Present for Children at the Hol Te season ithaca aac 
London: — Thomas; T. Tege: and —_— and Co. 


v T2, COURT par LADY'S MAGAZINE, 
MXI. for August, is embellished with t 
coloured Whale length) Portrait of Henrietta Poot meg 
Orleans, youngest daughter of Charles I. of England. 
Contents :— 


1. Memoir of the Duchess of 9. Zakaia, the Daughter of the 
Orleans — extraordinary de-| esert; an Episode of the 
tails of her sudden death | Viceroyalty of Mehemet Ali 
(supposed by poison), in her! 
27th year—Magnificent Ca-|10 The difficulty of forming 
rousals and = ‘Tournaments correct judgment on Paint- 
held by Louis XLV. her bro- ing demonstrated from the 

theory of the Art. By Pro- 


ther-in-law . F 
. Expectation, fessor Carlo Pepoli, of the 
Academy of Fine Arts, Bo- 
logna, Rome, &c.; with il- 
lustrative Critiques upon 
Exhibition of Old Pictures 
at the British Institution 


from Victor 


ugo 
- News from Barcelona. A.p. 
1769 


« River Excursion. No. I. 
+ A Sketch of Thiers 

3. Stanzas—On the Hon. Airs. ial. 
Norton's Verses, ‘Th 
Child of Earth” “| 

7. Passages in the Life of an’ 12. 
Irish Private Tutor 

8. Her Majesty’s Theatre—Cri-| 
tical Analysis of Guillaume | 
Tell—Summary of Rossini’s 
Chief Compositions 

Reviews of New Works. Marriage Double-Kezistration Index. 

Dobbs — Co. 11 Carey seat and of atl Booksellers. 


T= MABINOGION ; or, Ancient W eh 
Tales, with a Translation and Notes. 
By LADY CHARLOTTE GUEST. 
Part LI. containing Peredur ab Evrawe, a Tale ry hivalry, 
is published this day, Royal 8vo. price 8s. 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co. Liandovery: w. 


Paris Corresponient’s 
Monthly Letter 

Court News and Fashion. 
The late Tilting for the ap- 
proaching Tournament in 
Ayrshire. Exhibitions, 
Concerts, &c. &c. 


Rees. 


In f.cap 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 


ATURAL HISTORY of FISH 
AMPHIBIANS, and REPTILES, illustrated with 
very numerous Engravings on Wood (2 vols.), Vol. Il 
y WILLIAM SWAINSON, Esq. 
Being Vol. 116 of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopredia. 
By the same Author, with numerous Engravings, 
Natural History of Birds. 2 vols. 12s. cloth. 


Quadrupeds. 1 vol. fs. 
cloth. 


Geography and Classification of Animals, (s. 
Animals in Menageries. 6s. cloth. 


Preliminary Discourse on the study of Na- 
tural History. 6s. cloth. 

“ Mr. Swainson writes, not for scientific men alone, but for 
the public at large; and his style, which has all the character- 
a of animated conversation, is well adapted for the purpose: 

L ondon: Sa Orme, and Co,; and John Taylor. 


LOUDON’S ee OF REPTON’S LANDSCAPE 
+ ARDENING. 

No. II. price 2s. 6d. ian or 5s. 6d. coloured, to be completed - 
~““'Pwelve Monthly Numbers, forming 1 vol. 8vo. with upwarils 0 
500 Engravings, = 
EPTON’S LANDSCAPE GARDEN- 
ING and LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE. A new 
edition, with Notes, Biographical Notice, and copious and gene- 


ral Index. 
By J. C, LOUDON, F.L.S. &c. 


Being the entire Works of the late Humphrey — Esq: 
originally published in 4 folio and 4to, vols. t 
Longman and Co. Loudon; and A. and C. Black, Edinburg ne 
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